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FOR WEAK WOMEN. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It soothes and feeds the nerves, helps diges- 
tion, and imparts strength. 





Young Friends’ Association. 


A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation will be held in the Lecture Room, 15th and 
Race Streets, on Second-day evening, First month 
11, at 8 o’clock. 

The program has been arranged to be: 

I, “A By-gone Friends’ Meeting-House in 
Leicester, Mass.’’ 
By ALIcE N. TOWNSEND. 
Il, Review of Two Recent Lives of George Fox : 
Thomas Hodgkin’s ‘‘ Life of George Fox.” 
The Salvation Army’s ‘‘ George Fox, the 
Red Hot Quaker.” 
By WILLIAM E. WALTER. 
All persons interested are invited to be present. 


LECTURES— 1897. 

AARON M. POWELL, Editor of The Philanthropist, 
will, after First month 1, 1897, accept a limited 
number of lecture engagements. 

SUBJECTS: 
. “Wendell Phillips.” 
. * Whittier. 
. “George Fox.” 
. ‘New Glimpses in Europe.” 
. “ Woman as a Citizen.” 
. “ Purity and the White Cross.” 
. “The National Drink Problem.” 

Address for dates and terms, THE PHILANTHRO- 

Pist, United Charities Building, New York. 





Publisher's il teatiacads 


*.* We appropriate the first page again this 
week, to the INTELLIGENCER, considering that 
no other use can be of more value to us at this 
season. 

We are beginning a new year, and hope to 
make it one of progress. 


*,* Above all other business considera tions 
with us is that of circulating the paper itself. 
If it is worth printing, it is worth reading, and 
if worth reading by its present number, why 
not by many more? We want new subscribers. 
We want to extend its circulation. Suppose 
each one of our present readers were to send us 
a new name, and double the circulation at 
astroke! We havea good many subscribers 
who never omit an opportunity to get a new 
name. There are nearly one hundred persons 
who each send in club lists, and these good 
friends, (many of them women), always kindly 
exert themselves to find new readers for the 
paper. It owes much to their steady support. 

We repeat we desire especially,—above all 
else in a business way,—new subscribers. 
Please get us a new name whenever and wher- 
ever you can. Please do not miss a chance. 
Get the young people especially. 


*,* The circulation of the paper was never 
up to the mark of 1896 in any previous year. 
But the growth is slow. The losses of old sub- 
scribers by death are a severe drain every 
year. In some cases these are persons ad- 
vanced in years, living away from Friends, 
valuing the Friends’ paper themselves, but not 
leaving behind those who see in it the merits 
they saw. In such cases that is the end of the 
INTELLIGENCER there. We must replace these 
losses by gains in other directions, and it is 
only by steady and persevering effort that this 
can be done. 


*,* We never intentionally continue n paper, 
not in arrears, when it is ordered to be stopped. 
Where subscribers are deceased, and the paper 
on that account is to be discontinued, we should 
be so notified. In many families, (as we are 
glad to say), the paper is continued, notwith- 
standing the decease of the one who took it. 

*,* Some copies of the paper are gift copies 
sent by one person to another. In these cases, 
of course, we look to the sender for payment, 
and for instruction, if desired to be discon- 
tinued. But excepting these, we keep all our 
accounts, individually, with those who actually 
receive the paper. We do not look~to club- 
getters for payment one year, on lists which 
they forwarded the previous year; if the sub- 
scription be not paid, we send bill to the person 
who receives the paper. We regard the club- 


getters not as agents for us, but for the sub- 
scribers whose names and money they send. 


*,* As the writer in the Review of Reviews 
(frequently quoted in our advertising columns) 
says, the number of readers for each copy of 
the family religious newspaper is much greater 
than the ordinary estimate for newspapers 
generally of five readers to each subscriber. 
Hundreds of our subscribers “ pass on ” their 
copy, and the percentage saved and reread is 
exceptionally large. Many bind regularly, 
and since we have supplied the cheap binders 
many more are doing so. 

If any one among those who send us clubs, 
(10 names or more), desires a Boston Binder 


now, we shall be glad to send one, free of 
charge. 


*,* Weare entirely out of copies of Twelfth 
month 19, and have calls for several. If some 
of our readers who do not bind their papers 
will send us copies, we shall be glad to return 
three 2-cent stamps foreach. By placing the 
name of the sender on the wrapper, which is 
allowable under the postal law, we will know 
to whom to forward the stamps. 


*,* We call attention to the announcement 
of the course of Lectures by Hilaire Belloc, at 
the lecture room of Friends’ Central School, 
under the charge of the Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation. The advertisement was inserted last 
week, and appears elsewhere in this issue. The 
first lecture will be given on Sixth-day evening 
of next week, the 8th instant. 


*,* Advertising, the interesting little monthly 
publication, issued by the Proctor & Collier 
Co., Cincinnati, says: “Character as well as 
extent of circulation determine the value of 
advertising mediums. It is the commonest 
mistake of advertisers to judge the advertising 
value of publications by extent of circulation 
only.” But it is an error which most adver- 
tisers are learning to correct. 


*,* The value of persistent advertising is 
not always appreciated. “‘ One reason,” says 
Advertising, of Cincinnati, “‘ why occasional or 
trial advertising does not pay is due to lack of 
confidence by the public. No matter how good 
the reputation of a firm at home may be, it 
must make a name wherever it would do busi- 
ness. In other words, it must inspire confi- 
dence. This can be done by constant advertis- 
ing, as the public thus becomes familiar with 
the name or article advertised, and gradually 
becomes acquainted with the advertiser.” 

This issound reasoning. Persons gain confi- 
dence in an advertiser by seeing that he is 
permanent. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, | 
(LIMITED.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi River | 
& discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the 
price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs”’ we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. | 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP” PAPERS, EXCEPT 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


OFFICES: 921 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient adver- | 
tisements, 10 cents per line, one time; 734 cents per 
line each insertion, two times. For longer insertion | 
reduced rates, which will be furnished upon appli- 
cation. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHEcKs, 
DraFts, or PosT-OFFICE MONEY ORDERS; the last pre- 


ferred. Money sent us by mail will be at the risk of 
the person so sending. 4@> Draw checks and money 
erders to the order of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 
Y ANTED.—IN FRIENDS’ FAMILY, A GIRL 
about twelve to fourteen years old. Address 
Lee, care of P. M., Benson, Md. 
ODGING FOR TWO YOUNG MEN IN 


L 


VOR SALE.—A FARM OF THIRTY ACRES AT 

}: Woodstown, N. J. This is a desirable place 

for any one wishing a home. Inquire of 
JOHN G. or JOEL BORTON, Woods town, N. J. 


Friends’ 7 ine. 238 S. Seventh St. 


\ EO. B. COCK, STENOGRAPHER, ROOM 314, 
No. 14 S. Broad St. Letters, etc. Lectures 


and Conventions reported verbatim. Liter- 


ary and scientific matter a specialty. 
ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON, 
P D. C., can be accommodated with rooms and 
board in a Friends’ family. 
Terms, $1.50 a day. Address, FRIEND, 
1626 Nineteenth St., N. W., 
Washington, D, C. 





Vaheorsity Extension. 


Young Friends’ Association Centre. 
HILAIRE BELLOC, 


OF OXFORD UNIVERSITY, ON 


“THE CRUSADES.’’ 


Cheir profound effect upon the Christian Church ; 
their far-reaching effects, commercially and intel- 
lectually, upon the civilization of the world. 

A Course of Six Lectures, in the Lecture Room of 
Friends’ Central School Building, Fifteenth and 
Race Streets, Sixth-day evenings, First month 8th 
to Second month 12th, at 8 p. m. 

The lectures will be illustrated. 

Tickets for the course of six lectures, $1.50. 
gle lectures, 50 cents. 

Tickets and circulars giving full information, 
also syllabuses of the lectures indicating such pre- 
paratory reading as is desirable are to be had at the 
office of the Young Friends’ Association, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia, or by mail, on appli- 
cation to Anna Jenkins Ferris, Corresponding Sec- 
retary, at that address, and at Friends’ Book Store, 
Fifteenth and Race Streets. 


Great JANUARY Sale!. 


LADIES’ FINE SHOES 4 
| 





Sin- 


All Our $3 to 86.50 Shoes 
Reduced to 


$1.70 $2.20 $3.30 
CHILDREN’S & MISSES’ 


Cut in same proportion. 


S. DUTCHER, 


45 N. Thirteenth Street, below Arch, Philad’a. 


Ivory SOAP 





kK See INTELLIGEN CER AND J OURNAL 


It FLOATS 


The best is not always low 


in price, but the housekeeper can 


have the best soap without extravagance. 
Ivory Soap costs little, but experienced persons know that no 


other can do the same work and 
Te Procter & Gamaece Co. Cinrti. 


do it as well. 





If You Own a Watch 
Read This 


Some houses that may sell good watches don’t | 


know bow to repair them. How often have 
you heard this remark: ‘“‘My watch needed 
cleaning or from some cause or other it did not 
go just right, so I took it to such a place, paid 
three dollars, and now it does not go as well as 
it did before.” 

Now, while we do not charge any more, and 
probably not as much, as those who either do 
not know how or will not take the trouble to 
do good work, you are absolutely sure your watch 


| will be in perfect order when we return it to you. 


Our house was in the watch-making and re- 
pairing business before the fathers of this gen- 
eration were born and we could not afford to do 
poor work even if we knew how. We ask for 
your patronage feeling assured you will be 
fully satisfied. 


GEO. C. CHILD 
1020 Chestnut St., (2d floor), Philad’a. 
Established 1810 at 824 N. Second Street. 





John Faber Miller, 4, 2250 bo” 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphis 
Connties 


EUGENE E. NICE, 
PAINTS, 


2 and 274 South Second St., Phila. 
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| GEO. C NEWMAN, | iD 
Art Store, AK 


806 Market Street, | 





Mirrors, Pictures, 
Frames, ete. 


1) 

\if 
Framing of Studies for ay \ 
pupils a specialty. |} } 
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THE BRITISH FRIEND. 


The Monthly Journal of the Society of Friends in 
Great Britain and Ireland, chiefly devoted to the 
sn of Spiritual Truth. 

by William Edward Turner, Birkenhead, 
England. yments direct. 


Price 6s. 6d. ($1.75) per annum, post free. Sub 


| scriptions and advertisements invited 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


SEVEN BOOKLETS. 


A Choice Selection. Four leaves, 4 x 5, printed 
on fine heavy paper. 


Five are illustrated for children : 
Peter Noddy. Illus. 
Tommy’s Friend. Illus. 


The Seed and the Prayer. Illus. 
What the Sparrow Chirps. Illus. 
Light After Darkness. Illus. 


Two for older people, not illustrated : 


My Times Are in Thy Hands. 
Thou Art My God. 


Price, 5 cents each ; full set, 30 cents. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Phila. 





Friends’ Muriians Certificates, 


| Handsomely and Correctly Engrossed on the 
| FINEST PARCHMENT or on 
PARCHMENT PAPER, if preferred. 
Wedding Invitations 
Engraved and printed in the latest and most 
approved style. 


VISITING CARDS, AT HOME CARDS, etc. 
Send for samples and prices. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 1500 Race St., Phila. 


Swarthmore Conference. 


Copies of Large Group in Platinum, 16x20, $3.00 
Silver Prints or Bromide, 16x20, . 1.50 
| 8x10 size, -50 





ae on cae. 
H. L. ROBERTS & CO., 


1307 Market Street, orn Penna. 


* ELIZABETH FRY READING TO THE 
PRISONERS IN NEWGATE.” 


Engraved from the Painting 
by BARRETT. 


Size 34 by 22 inches, printed on 
heavy paper 45 by 30 inches. 


This is a well-known, uncommonly beautiful 
picture. An interesting key accompanies each. 


Price, $5.00. 
Framed, $10.00. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
1500 Race Street, Philadelphia. 


‘*Lyrics of Quakerism.”’ 





Seventy poems 276 pages, , eemnennmnety illustrated. 
Desirable library or tab le; an acceptable gift. 
| Price, $1.50 and $1.25, according to binding nt 


postpaid by ELLWOOD OBERTS, 
orristown, Penna. 


Ni 
For sale at FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


; 1500 Race Street, Philad’a. 
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INTELLIGENCER. \ 
Vol. LIV. No. 1. 


TRUTHS OLD AND NEW. 
I. 

THERE 7s a mission for the Society of Friends ; there is 
still reason why it should exist, and why it should act as 
hitherto, as an interpreter of spiritual truth —fundamental 
spiritual truth—of which the world was never in greater 
aced than at the present time. 


AARON M. POWELL. 


From his address at the opening of the Religious Conference at 
Swarthmore, Eighth month 21, 1896. 


A PSALM FOR NEW YEAR. 


A FRIEND stands at the door; 
In either tight-closed hand 
Hiding rich gifts, three hundred and three-score ; 
Waiting to strew them daily o’er the land, 
Even as seed the sower. 
Each drops he, treads it in, and passes by : 
It cannot be made fruitful till it die. 


O good New Year, we clasp 

This warm shut hand of thine, 
Loosing forever, with half sigh, half gasp, 

That which from ours falls like dead fingers’ twine. 
Ay, whether fierce its grasp 

Has been, or gentle, having been, we know 

That it was blessed: let the Old Year go. 


O New Year, teach us faith ! 
The road of life is hard : 
When our feet bleed, and scourging winds us scathe, 
Point thou to Him whose visage was more marred 
Than any man’s; who saith, 
‘“ Make straight paths for your feet,”’ and to the 
oppressed, 
‘Come ye to me, and I will give you rest.” 


Yet hang some lamp-like hope 

Above this unknown way, 
Kind year, to give our spirits freer scope, 

And our hands strength to work while it is day. 
But if that way must slope 

Tombward, O bring before our fading eyes 

The lamp of life, the Hope that never dies. 


Comfort our souls with love— 
Love of all human kind ; 
Love special, close—in which, like sheltered dove, 
Each weary heart its own safe nest may find ; 
And love that turns above, 
Adoringly contented to resign 
All loves, if need be, for the Love Divine. 


Friend, come thou like a friend ; 
And whether bright thy face, 
Or dim with clouds we cannot comprehend, 
We'll hold out patient hands, each in his place, 
And trust thee to the end, 
Knowing thou leadest onward to those spheres 
Where there are neither days, nor months, nor 
years. 
—Dinah Mulock Cratk. 


GEORGE FOX AND “ CREEDS.”’ 


From the lecture by C. H. Spurgeon, the distinguished Baptist 
preacher of London, on George Fox. Delivered 1866 at Friends’ 
meeting-house, Devonshire House, London. 

Ir would not be profitable to enter into controversy to- 
night, nor are we at all in the frame of mind for it, and I 





PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 2, 1897. 


{ JOURNAL. 
Vol. XXV. No. 1259. 


shall not, therefore, introduce any discussion of the doc- 
trinal teachings of George Fox. Indeed, doctrinal teach- 
ing does not appear to me to have been George Fox’s 
forte. We have to look to his successors and his immedi- 
ate disciples for a fuller and clearer laying down of the 
theological basis of your Society, than we find in Fox him- 
self. I look upon George Fox rather as a practical than 
as a doctrinal man, and as experimentally carrying out in 
his own life the work of the Spirit of God rather than as 
being a creed-maker, or as fashioning formule or framing 
propositions to which any man might be required to sub- 
scribe. I suppose that Fox would object to your own 
creed. I have the notion that he would object to any creed, 
as acreed ; and that even if he agreed with what was laid 
down, he would object to its being laid down atall. I 
think he would say: ‘‘No, these things may be true 
enough, but, lest by any means this creed should be used 
to bind another man’s conscience, I will not agree to it; I 
believe it and receive it, but I will not subscribe to it, lest 
it should become, as all creeds do become in process of 
time, mere dead letters and instruments of tyranny.’’ 


‘‘THE QUAKER POETS OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND.”’ 

Tuis is the title of a handsc?!e volume published in Lon- 
don.! The author and editor, Evelyn Noble Armitage, 
is known to many on this side the Atlantic, by previous 
literary work, including her little volume, especially in- 
teresting to Friends, ‘* The Message of Quakerism to the 
Present Day.’’ (London, 1893.) 

In her present book she has included examples of 
the poetry of sixty-five authors, who are or were Friends, 
resident in Great Britain or Ireland, and has prefixed in 
nearly all cases a brief biographical notice. It thus 
affords a good general view of the poetry produced by 
Friends in the United Kingdom, and forms a valuable 
contribution to our literary collections. The selections 
are introduced by a prefatory chapter, a ‘‘ Brief Sketch 
of the Rise of the Society of Friends, and Characteristics 
of its Poetry.’’ In the discussion of the latter portion 
of this subject, she speaks with a somewhat critical note. 
‘« It is a little disappointing,’’ she says, to find that ‘¢ liv- 
ing in such rare ether,’’ as the Society of Friends has en- 
joyed, ‘‘the voices of its singers are no sweeter than 
others, and the songs they sing, though with strong char- 
acteristics, yet lack that sublimity, that breath of God, 
which we should certainly expect to find in them. Ex- 
amples of fine poetry, of noble thought, beautiful diction, 
and divine power, will be found in the following pages, 
but they are fugitive and scattered: the stray sunbeams 
prisoned in a darkened chamber, not the full radiance of 
a summer noon on the mountain.’”’ 

This is quite as critical a judgment as we should like 
to express, under the circumstances, and perhaps the fig- 
ure at the close is toostrong. At least it would seem, 
upon examination, that this collection shows more than 
stray sunbeams of striking verse, and while there may be 





'The Quaker Poets of Great Britain and Ireland. By Evelyn 
Noble Armitage, author of ‘‘A Dream of the Gironde,’’ “ The Poet 
in May,’’ ‘‘ The Message of Quakerism,” etc. Pp. viii. and 317. 
London: William Andrews & Co, 1896. 
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no noonday splendor, that, we may reflect, is rarely wit- 
nessed in any field of poesy. Mrs. Armitage intimates 
her opinion that a new day is dawning in Quaker poetry, 
and that those who write it are venturing to express them- 
selves with more fullness and more force. She thus ex- 
presses herself: 

‘¢ Evolution is a universal law, and as spirit and intel- 
lect brighten and broaden, symbols for their expression 
will amplify and enlarge ; the Quaker poetry of the future 
will, I venture to prophesy, be no longer a disappoint- 
ment and a surprise; but will be a mirror in which the 
Light is reflected, a channel for the expression of Divine 
communion, and a golden chain between the angels who 
sing continually and the men and women whose trembling 
lips are being touched with the living fire, which will give 
power of utterance and breath of Inspiration. 

‘¢ Even as it is, Quaker poetry has a subtle charm in 
its perfect peace and acquiescence with the will of God. 
Whittier has touched on the faith of Quakerism with 


power, and many of our English and Irish poets included 
in this volume have done the same in a lesser degree : but 


they seem to have recognized that the purely human, | 


with occasional gleams of the Divine, is the fittest subject- 
matter for poetry, and inasmuch as they have done this, 
the peculiar aroma of Quakerism has been weakened. 


The aim of a Quaker poet in the future will be to show | 


the influence of the ‘‘ Christ in us,’’ of the divine mani- 
festing itself in the human, and the developments that 
follow this manifestation. There will no longer be any 
timidity of expression, but the whole web of many-col- 
ored life will be laid before us with Shakespeare’s grasp 


of character and knowledge of motive, but with a clearer | 
The | 


judgment and larger vision 441n even he possessed. 
characteristics of Quaker pc™%ry in the past have been a 


fear to tread in holy places, a determination not to tread, | 


or even look in passing, at evil ones, and a consequently 


limited view of the world and human passion, whether | 
for good or evil; a too great restraint, in fact, because 
of a mistaken feeling of reverence; but the essentially | 


Quaker doctrine of the Light that lighteth every man 
would, had it been fully realised, have prevented this. If 
the light is there, present, even though invisible, in every 
soul, why need one fear to drag every feeling, thought, 
and action of that soul forth, and shed the light upon 
them? An undeveloped germ of the divine lies buried 
in every spirit, to be developed, if not in this life, then 
in some following existence ; being a portion of God it 
can never be destroyed, and if God is not afraid to dwell 
in the distorted and loathsome prison-house of a sinful 
human soul, why should brother souls be afraid to look 
and show forth?’’ 

We print these views without comment, except to say 
that those who come after us half a century can better 
judge of their soundness. It is certainly true that the 
metric form would seem to be a natural expression of the 


Quaker thought, the deeply-set, divinely-fixed principles | 


of our faith. Poetry appears an appropriate vehicle for 
the truth which they embody. 

The poems in E. N. A.’s collection have a considera- 
ble range both of subject and form. Many are didactic, 
devotional, and reflective, but there are some notable de- 
partures from these lines. The two poems by Mary E. 
Manners, ‘‘ The Bishop and the Caterpillar,’’ and 
‘* Pickled Cockles,’’ are humorous, and have given their 
author no small reputution for innocent laughter-making. 
She is a young woman, and a prolific contributor to con- 
temporary English journals. A notable poem is that by 
John Harris, (1820-1884), the poor Cornish miner, who 
labored with his own hands most of his life, supported 








himself and young wife on tenpence a day, when they 


| married, and became a Friend in 1879, five years before 


his death. His piece in this book is an ode on Shakes- 
peare, written 1864, for which he gained the first prize 
in a large competition. Dr. John Todhunter, (b. 1839, 
in Dublin, and not now a Friend), is a writer not in the 
commonplace vein ; his ‘‘ Banshee’’ poems are ‘‘ wild, 
despairing, strange, shadowy,’’ as the example given in 
this volume, ‘‘Aghadoe,’’ fully illustrates. Jessie Adams, 
(b. at Ipswich, 1863), is a writer both lively and critical, 
and her volume of social satire, ‘‘A Good Little Book for 
Grown-Up Boys and Girls,’’ (1892), was received with 
favor. 

It is not doing justice to many others to omit particu- 
lar mention of them, and a suggestion of the character of 
their work, but we cannot make room for this in the 
present article. Dr. J. L.-G. Brereton, (1827-1886), 


Sarah Hustler Fox, (1830-1882), Ellen Clare Pearson, 


| (b. at Edinburgh, 1839, dau. of William Miller), Fanny 
beautiful tenderness and truth, and also with real poetical | 


A. Prideaux, (b. 1826, dau of Richard Ball, of Taunton), 
Arthur E. Tregelles, and Dr. Robert Spence Watson are 
among the number of notable contributors to this collec- 
tion, whom we mention almost at random. We make 
room here, however, for three pieces, by three of the 
living poets among the English Friends. The first is by 
Thomas Hodgkin, D. C. L., author of the recent life of 
George Fox, and of the historical work on Italy. The 
stanzas given are part, but not quite all, of an Ode, writ- 


| ten in 1887, for the opening of the Royal Mining, Engi- 


neering, and Industrial Exhibition, at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne: 
ODE. 


Upon a bleak' Northumbrian moor, 
Behold a palace raised. Behold it filled 
With all that fingers fashion, deftly skilled. 
With all that strongest fibred brains have willed, 
When they, like nature’s self, have vowed to build 
Structures that shall for centuries endure. 


How came these marvels hither? By what power 
Have all been gathered in the self-same hour, 
Upon a bleak Northumbrian moor ? 
Why should both East and West forever pour, 
The willing tribute of their golden store 
In ceaseless tide upon thy storm-swept shore ? 
Oh little island in the northern main! 
Oh little isle between two oceans’ spray ! 
Deep lies the answer. Endless is the chain 
That binds the far-off ages with to-day. 


Here, when the north wind raved, 
The giant tree-ferns waved, 
We see them o’er the unimagined tracts of time. 
Yet never eye beheld 
Those woodlands fair of Eld; 
No hand those tree-trunks felled, 
Scarred by the summer's flash, silvery with winter's rime. 
For countless years the sun 
Through steaming vapours dun, 
Beheld their growth renewed 
In sylvan solitude. 
While the green-mantled earth slept in her innocent prime. 
Wave! fronded forests! wave! 
Sink gradual to your grave 
Beneath some nameless river’s oozy bed, 
Roll! myriad ages! roll! 
So shall the treasure, coal, 
Be stored for some new race, creation’s crown and head. 


But vain is nature’s store, 
Vain as the golden ore 

Upon some barren isle for famine-wearied men, 
Unless her sons be true, 
Mighty to dare and do, 

And prompt to bind at need the social bond again. 
Patience and mutual trust, 
And courage to be just, 

And the frank, fearless gaze that seeks a brother’s eyes, 
And loving loyalty, 
Law-bound yet ever free— 

Upon these deep-set stones enduring empires rise. 
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One of the notable younger poets is Henry Binns, 
born at Ulverstone, near Swarthmoor Hall, 1873. He is 
an ardent reformer, a disciple we judge of the school of 
John Woolman. He desires ‘‘ to get back to the land, 
and labor with the hands as wellas the brain. He is en- 
gaged in fruit culture at present, which as it develops he 
believes will be of a codperative character.’’ We give 
a short poem, which has something of Walt Whitman in 
its movement— 


ON SALISBURY PLAIN. 
All joy is praise, and all desire is prayer ; 
And as we pray we grow, and praise is new life ever— 
They are the meat and drink of the angel-soul, the Son of 
the wonderful God. 


The wonderful God —(list you)—I, who wander from hope 
to dream, 

Turn at the touch of fear my eyes to my soul, and remember 

The meaning of words that grow dim, and of these, ‘* Our 
Father.” 


The hills and the great free plain and the boisterous wind 
I love, 

Grass and clover and larks, and the foam in the blue, 

Roses and hearts of roses, and lips and longing of hearts— 

All that ever I loved, and that ever was loved, and loved— 

All come near at the song of the words, ‘‘ Our Father ;”’ 

And nothings vanish away when Love says low, “ Our 
Father.” 

For the soul saith, all that is beautiful is true, and cannot fail— 

And of all earth’s beautiful visions Love loveth the Dream 
of God. 


And one more piece is by Robert Bird, of Glasgow, 
author of the two remarkable books, ‘‘ Joseph the 
Dreamer,’’ and ‘‘ Jesus the Carpenter of Nazareth.’’ He 
is a Scotchman by birth, born at Govan, on the Clyde, 
in 1854. E. N. Armitage in her sketch says he ‘‘ sides 
in politics with John Bright, and in sociology with John 
Ruskin.’’ ‘* Heis a very Quaker of the Quakers in his 
hatred for shams, and abuses, and wrongs.’’ Heisa 
‘¢ writer,’’ or as we should say a lawyer, by profession. 
Here is his poem for the baby : 


BABY BOY. 


Across the shining table— 
Ball of balls— 

As fast as he is able, 
Baby crawls ; 

With eight small dints or dimples, 
For his fists, 

And rings, and chubby wrinkles, 
For his wrists. 


With sighs, and groans, and chuckles, 
On he goes, 
Subsiding from his knuckles 
To his nose 
As up and down he surges, 
Like a bark 
That ever onward urges 
To the mark. 


His little cheeks are ruddy 
As fresh roses, 

His little toes are buddy 
As pink posies, 

His lips like curving cherries 
Made to marry, 

His eyes as round as berries, 
Blue and starry. 


Dear silver-top! the violets 
Are growing, 

The golden bees their flageolets 
Are blowing ; 

Where thy small feet in leather 
Will go sunning, 

When days of balmy weather 
See thee running. 


The birds will set thee dancing 
Pretty mazes, 

When thy new shoes go prancing 

Through the daisies ; 
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To mother thou wilt bring them, 
Sweet as may be, 

And in a chain she'll string them 
For her baby. 


THE NICHOLITES. 

A paper by Florence Hall, read before Philadelphia Young Friends’ 

Association. 
AMONG the various religious sects and bodies that arose 
during the past two centuries, none perhaps are more 
interesting than the little community calling themselves 
Nicholites, who came into existence about the middle of the 
18th century, in Maryland. Aside from the fact that they 
held views very similar to those of Friends, they are sin- 
gularly interesting to us from several other causes, show- 
ing as they did such a remarkable spirit of charity and 
forbearance to one another, with such strict and rigid 
ideas about matters of dress and living. 

It seems that there lived some 150 years ago in Kent 
county, Delaware, one Joseph Nichols, who followed the 
occupation of farming, and who was one of those origi- 
nal, genial characters that attract all kinds of people to 
them by their flow of spirits, vivacity, and social qualities 
in general. Joseph Nichols was a man of strong intel- 
lect but without education, and appears to have been the 
leader in all the amusements of the rural neighborhood, 
it being the country practice for his friends to gather 
together on First-day afternoons to listen to his store of 
anecdotes, and indulge in songs and dancing. Suddenly, 
however, his eyes were opened to the unprofitableness of 
thus spending their time by the death of an intimate 
friend, and there was thus awakened in him a desire to 
become more useful to his fellow men ; and he gradually 
changed the gatherings the™had been scenes of such 
merrymaking into thoughtful meetings where serious 
topics were brought up and discussed, and the Scriptures 
read. In course of time Joseph Nichols became impressed 
with the idea that the “ght within, or the Spirit of Truth, 
clearly marked out for him the path of duty, and this 
deep conviction caused him to speak with such earnest- 
ness and power that numbers of his neighbors became 
convinced of his principies, and were led to follow in 
his footsteps. He preached the doctrine of self-denial, 
of bearing the cross, and that all natural impulses which 
would not come up to the golden rule should be subdued 
and regulated. Asa natural outcome of these doctrines 
we find him and the Nicholites preaching against war and 
slavery, and bearing a strong testimony against swearing, 
extravagance, and a hireling ministry. These were to 
them new doctrines, presented in a new and forcible man- 
ner, and it is indeed remarkable that a whole community 
should so soon have been affected by one man’s earnest 
convictions and example, for it is said that the change in 
the habits and appearance of the neighborhood was most 
conspicuous as he continued to hold his religious meetings. 

With the nucleus thus formed, these Nicholites, or 
‘* new Quakers,’’ as they were also called, gradually be- 
came organized into a regular society, established in 1780 
regular meetings, bought ground in Caroline county, 
Maryland, erected three meeting-houses, and held meet- 
ings for discipline. Their order seems to have been very 
much like that of Friends, as they were accustomed to 
sit in silence at first, waiting for the direction and guid- 
ance of the Divine Spirit. They also held monthly meet- 
ings on three successive days; on Seventh-day the meet- 
ing of ministers and elders took place, and was followed 
by a public meeting and one for the business of the So- 
ciety, at which the men and women sat in joint session ; 
on the First- and Second-days following public meetings 
alone were held, which were often attended by hundreds 
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of people. It is interesting to note that their marriages, 
to hold which they had obtained an act of toleration from 
the Legislature of Maryland, were solemnized at these 
monthly meetings, and that members marrying out of 
meeting were promptly disowned. 

Although Joseph Nichols himself traveled and preached 
much in Maryland and parts of Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware, his field of labor was shortened by his early death, 
and his work was transferred to his faithful followers. 
He was an exceedingly generous man, and many anec- 
dotes are told of his almost literally sharing his last crust 
with the poor. When we read of such a life in its earn- 
est simplicity and singleness of purpose, we can but feel 
the deepest respect, however unnecessary some of his 
minor testimonies may seem to us to have been. 

In the branches in the Nicholites in Delaware and 
North Carolina epistles were sent and received by the 
Maryland meeting, and we learn that they also had 
Queries read and answered in their monthly meetings 
every three months which are in many respects similar to 
ours, only going more into detail about matters of dress, 
fare, and amusement. These Nicholite queries are in 
themselves so interesting, from their points of resemblance 
to ours and from some of their peculiarities that we give 
them in full, this copy having been found among some old 
papers belonging to the mother of one of our Western 
Friends, whose great-great-grandfather was a Nicholite. 
We fear that these degenerate days of world-wide and 
wordy advertisement in business would be sadly at vari- 
ance with their fourth query, but would that this same 
modern world could learn from them the lesson of loving 
and generous forbearance and genuine charity. 

THE NICHOLITE QUERIES. 


1st. Are all Friends’ meetings for worship and discipline duly and 
timely attended, and are Friends preserved from sleeping or needless 
going in and out in time of meeting, or any other uncomely behavior 
therein ? 

2d. Are Friends careful to avoid the occasion of any discord 
among them, and if any arise is speedy endeavor used to end them ? 
Is tale-bearing, back-biting, and evil report discouraged, and care 
taken not to speak that in absence of any that may tend only to ex- 
pose them ? J 

3d. Are Friends careful to bring up them who are under their im- 
mediate direction to the due attendance of meeting, to plainness of 
speech, behavior, and apparel, and frequently reading the Scripture 
and other useful books, and restrain them from reading pernicious 
books and from frequenting the company of those who are of disor- 
derly behavior, and from the corrupt conversation of the world ? 

4th. Are Friends careful to be at a word in all traffick, and give 
good weight and measure, and avoid that evil practice of multiplying 
words to set their stuff to sale ? 

sth. Are Friends careful to settle their accounts annually and often 
as need may require so as to give their creditors no cause to blame 
them? Are the necessities of poor duly inspected, and they assisted 
agreeable to their circumstances ? 

6th. Are Friends careful in the use of spirituous liquors, and only 
make the needful use of them, and when their business takes them 
out among other people, are they careful to avoid light and worldly 
discourse, and not to be drawn away with the evil of the wicked ? 

7th. Are Friends striving against that uncomely practice of laughter 
when speaking about religious matters ? 

8th. Are Friends careful to keep from making or buying any dyed, 
striped, flowered, cord, or mixed stuff, and from all needless cuts and 
fashions, and bear a faithful testimony against the pernicious sin of 

ride ? 

r oth. Are Friends careful to bear a faithful testimony against 
Slavery in its various branches, and provide in a suitable manner for 
those in their families that have had their freedom secured to them ; 
are they instructed in useful learning, and is the welfare of such as has 
been set free attended to, and the necessities of them relieved ? 

roth. Is care taken to deal regularly with offenders in the spirit of 
meekness and wisdom, without partiality or unnecessary delay ? ! 


Their doctrine of simplicity led to some to us very 
amusing lengths, and it also caused them to consider 


[' It is evident that these Queries were adaptations of those of the 
Friends, some clauses being expinded, and some rather more strict 


clauses intrpduced. The 4th, 8th, and gth show the most notable de- 
parture from the Friends’ queries.—Ebs. ] 


school learning a snare, and accordingly their children 
were taught only to read and write. 

The following extract from ‘‘ Friends’ Miscellany ’’ of 
Ninth month, 1833, will show how far many Nicholites 
went in this matter of plainness : 

‘Their opinions of plainness were carried so far as 
to decline the cultivation of flowers in the gardens, or 
about their houses, merely for ornament. They also re- 
fused to wear striped or flowered stuffs in their apparel. 
The head-dresses of the females were plain caps, and the 
most simple form of plain sun-bonnets. The men all 
wore white hats, mostly of wool, in the natural color. 
Nor did the Nicholites approve of mixing colors that 
were even natural, such as white and black wool together, 
nor black wool and cotton. They also declined to wear 
black leather, or to have their shoes blacked. So great 
was their aversion, or what they thought a testimony in 
respect to colored garments, that when Job Scott attended 
their meeting at Marshy Creek, and had appeared power- 
fully in the ministry, to the baptizing of the assembly 
into great solemnity and feeling—on his sitting down, 
being in a great perspiration, he took out a black silk 
handkerchief and put over his head ; which so offended 
the audience that it seemed to spoil his service, in some 
of their minds. 

‘« Another trait in their character was that they de- 
clined going to elections and to places of diversion and vain 
amusements. They also avoided going to courts, or ac- 
cepting any offices in the government.’’ 

It is also related that one member, William Dawson 
by name, would not use the paper currency that was is- 
sued, as he said, for carrying on war, and that he suffered 
imprisonment for his testimony against a hireling minis- 
try. He and another member were the first to free their 
slaves, setting an example to all Christian people of that 
age and a later one—all honor to their names ! 

And now some of the wiser members of their society 
began to feel that an alliance with Friends would tend to 
mutual advantage, and the most interesting episode in the 
life of this singular religious body commenced. When 
it was proposed by James Haines, a worthy Nicholite 
minister, that they should join Friends, great opposition 
was felt by many of their number, lest they suffer in their 
simplicity, and their members take more liberties, and 
lest their lives might not be so exemplary after such a 
union. Accordingly the matter was allowed to rest for a 
period, and then was broached again, and again, all in 
perfect harmony, until it was finally decided that those 
who wished should quietly withdraw from the Nicholites 
and join the Society of Friends. Accordingly to Third 
Haven Monthly Meeting the following minute was pre- 
sented in 1797 :— (‘* Friends’ Miscellany,’’ p. 252.) 

‘* To the members of Third Haven Monthly Meeting, 
to be held 25th day of Tenth month, 1797,— 

‘* We, the people called Nicholites, herein present to 
your view and serious consideration, the names of those 
that desire to unite with you in membership. [Here 
follow the names of one hundred and six persons. ] 

‘* Given forth from Centre Monthly Meeting of the 
people called Nicholites, held the 3oth day of the Ninth 
month, 1797, and signed by order and on behalf of the 
same, by Seth Hill Evitts, Clerk.’’ 








After a formal consideration and investigation of the 
case by a committee appointed by the Third Haven Meet- 
ing, about four hundred Nicholites were admitted to 
membership with Friends. This severing of their number 
did not, however, affect the feeling of mutual forbear- 
ance among them, and the two bodies, those who had 
voluntarily lett the Nicholites and those who had re- 
| mained, continued to meet in perfect harmony in the 
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same meeting-house, since the Nicholites were not willing 
that those who had left them should forfeit or lose their 
share in the meeting property, and only changed the 
hour for the business meetings. A more ideal picture of 
the ‘settling of differences should any arise among you,’’ 
could scarcely be found. Here was no haggling over 
property, no bitterness because all did not see alike, but 
only willingness to serve and aid. 

After some time had elapsed the remaining Nicholites 
found that the union with Friends had not had the per- 
nicious effects they had feared, and that those who had 
joined continued to be simple, upright, and self-denying, 
and so they made a general application to be taken into 
our meeting, and about 1801 the last of this unique little 
band was received into membership at North-West Fork 
meeting-house. 

It is interesting to read Job Scott’s and John Wool- 
man’s account of the Nicholites as they found them, and 
to see that they were impressed with the uprightness and 
the general good behavior of the men and women, al- 
though they say that too much stress was laid upon out- 
ward form and that a spirit of self-righteousness was too 
broadcast, and that ‘skillful fathers were wanted among 
them.’’ If we may judge from this contemporaneous view 
of the Nicholites it was perhaps a very wise step that they 
took in joining themselves to Friends, and thus infusing 
new life into their number before the bonds of outward 
forms became rigid shackles, freeing them from that life- 
less, superstitious dependence on outward exactness ’’ 
which Job Scott complains of, and which he might have 
found nearer home. 

Certain it is that the Nicholites were a loving, peace- 
able, and good people, and most truly received some of 
the same light that animated and inspired the founder of 
our beloved Society, that divine ‘‘ light which lighteth 
every man who cometh into the world.’’ 





In the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian church, Brooklyn, N. Y., on 
the evening of the 2oth ult., the pastor, Dr. David Gregg, delivered a 
discourse appropriate to the occasion, ‘‘ Forefathers’ Day,” the anni- 
versary of the landing of the Pilgrims. His text was, ‘‘ The Quakers 
as Makers of America,” and it was a general review of the Friends, 
with some allusions so their treatment by the Puritans, under Endicott, 
at Boston. We make the following éxtended extracts, copying from a 
report of the complete discourse in the Brooklyn Zag/e, Twelfth 
month 21. 

WE are apt to think of the Quakers as a people of peculi- 
arities ; they are before our mind as men and women of 
broad-brimmed hats and poke bonnets, drab coats and 
gray dresses—a serious people of slow movements ; a de- 
mure people, who are the victims of their own virtues. 
They are a peculiar people, but behind every Quaker 
peculiarity there is a consistent reason. The Quakers are 
more than an embodiment of oddities; they are an em- 
bodiment of great principles and an incarnation of a 
grand life. Both their principles and life have entered into 
the bone and sinew of our republic, and both are still 
necessary for the realization of ultimate America. The 
reproduction of their spirit and purpose by American 
citizens will make real, by and by, our ‘‘manifest destiny.’’ 

We wish to look at this destiny as it exists in germ- 
form in the souls of our Quaker ancestors. There is 
nothing more interesting or inspiring or profitable than 
the experience of those great souls who have helped to 
lead the nations up the heights of civilization and into 
the advances of civic life ; who have led the human race 
nearer to God and into genuine and abiding liberty. The 
Quakers had such souls. Such souls looked out of the 
clear and striking faces of George Fox and William Penn, 
Elizabeth Fry and Lucretia Mott. Around the lives of 
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such heroes and heroines the history of the world has 
turned as on an axis. They have helped to direct the main 
currents of human thought in the right direction. You 
call them single souls, but they have multiplied themselves 
into myriad souls ; they have become a people. ‘There is 
no getting away from the true man and the true woman, 
from the single soul, if you would get at the origin and 
history of great movements. The tendency of scientific 
study in our time has perhaps led us to undervalue the 
influence of great souls. History has been believed to 
advance according to definite laws over which neither 
human genius nor human freedom has exerted any appre- 
ciable influence. Mr. Buckle explains national character 
as the result of circumstances and he claims that history 
and biography are wholly different in their sphere; yet 
the fact remains that persons are the ruling centers in 
history. Takesuch personalities as Augustine and Luther 
and Fox and Penn out of history and the course of his- 
tory ceases to be intelligible. Because this is so, we em- 
phasize the names of the great men who stand chief 
among the races and peoples who form the constituents 
of our republic, and we exalt their principles, which form 
the bone and sinew of American manhood. 

The Quakers, when seen at their best, stand in Ameri- 
can history for ideal civilization ; and this civilization is 
their contribution to the American republic. As historic 
characters the Quakers are a marked and influential people 
in the midst of the most marked and influential types of 
mankind. They have put their stamp indelibly on na- 
tional and international life. If we enter into the courts 
of justice we can see that they have been there ; the sub- 
stitution of affirmation in place of the oath is their work. 
The jails of humanity show the results of their reform ; 
it was they who changed our prisons from sties to sanato- 
riums. The dream of that beautiful prison angel, Eliza- 
beth Fry, is being worked out into reality in criminal 
law, and the remedial element in punishment is being 
pushed to the forefront in the administration of justice. 
They have put their mark even on the pages of our Holy 
Bible and have made it a book of greater power. They 
have taken some of its grandest prophecies and state- 
ments and commands and beatitudes, and by believing 
them, living them, translating them into reigning forces 
in the home and in the church and in the State, they 
have so made these their own that in reading the Book we 
instinctively associate their names with these scriptures. 

The Quakers arose in an age of dogmas and creeds 
and persecutions and reforms and religious revolutions 
and quarreling ecclesiastics. They took their place among 
the ranks of reformers, and were the most advanced of 
all. Their reforms were the most sweeping of all. They 
were the liberals and radicals of that age ; they were the 
reformers of the reformed; they undertook to reform 
Calvin, and Luther, and Knox. The Episcopalians and 
Puritans and Presbyterians protested aganst the Roman- 
ists, but the Quakers protested against the Episcopalians, 
and Puritans and Presbyterians. In the language of 
Milton, to them ‘ presbyter was only old priest writ 
large.’’ The Quakers were the Episcopalians and Puri- 
tans and Presbyterians of the seventeenth century, sweet- 
ened and modified, and made over with a new and a 
large admixture of love. They denied all ecclesiastical 
authority, and threw aside all the prevailing ecclesiastical 
rites ; they went to God directly for their instructions 
and worshipped before God in stillness and silence with- 
out prescribed forms. As the complement of a State 
without a king, they offered mankind a church without a 
bishop. Their aim was to humanize Christianity and 
substitute a gospel of hope for a gospel of despair. 
Sweeping aside creeds, and councils, and rituals, and 
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synods, they held that God and the individual man, living 
in loving fellowship, were sufficient. They simplified 
things in a wholesale way and struck for an all round 
liberty. This was Americanism before its day ; this was 
Americanism out-Americanized. 

They were a people of great moral purpose. Their 
ideals were their inspiration, and the realization of these 
ideals was their goal. They gottheirstrength from ideals 
and convictions and visions of which the senses take no 
cognizance. James Freeman Clarke calls them the ‘‘ Eng- 
lish mystics.’’ If they were mystics they were exceed- 
ingly practical mystics. They were one of the most in- 
dependent people among all the races. They differed 
from all the-sects around them in that they renounced the 
use of all force in the propagation of their principles. 
They inculcated and practiced religious toleration. They 
have the honor of being one of the few divisions of 
Christendom against which the charges of cruelty and 
selfishness and love of power cannot be brought. Their 
gun was a protest, their bullet a principle, and their 
powder the inner light. They served the Church and 
State by what they were. Their method of pushing their 
faith was to be what they believed and then assert them- 
selves. They exalted the passive virtues. This was the 
method of Jesus Christ. All which Jesus ever did in this 
world was to assert himself and suffer. When violence 
was used against them their principle of action was, Never 
retaliate. Their method of growth was by patience and 
perseverance, and quiet suffering, and their method was 
effective. For example, they carried their religion into 
the Massachusetts colony and planted it right in the midst 
of the hard headed Puritans. The Puritans persecuted 


them, whipped them, robbed them, hung them, but they 
kept right on asserting themselves and suffering until, by 
their patience, they wore out the cruelty of the Puritans 


and brought the Puritan scourge and scaffold into public 
disgrace. The public, won over to them by their beauti- 
ful spirit, rose and demanded the cessation of persecu- 
tion. Thus they purchased and established for us by 
their sufferings the religious toleration which now exists 
in our republic. . 

The Quaker power in America reached its height in 
the coming of William Penn and in the establishment 
and life of the colony of Pennsylvania. William Penn 
was second only to George Fox as a Quaker influence. 
There was no man better fitted to establish such a com- 
monwealth than William Penn. He had paid a large 
price for the privilege of being a Quaker and this made 
him a man to be trusted. He had ability; he was edu- 
cated at Oxford. He was democratic in spirit ; his defi- 
nition of a free government shows this. ‘Any govern- 
ment,’’ he said, ‘ is free where the people are a party to 
the laws enacted.’”’ He was a kindred spirit to John 
Bright, the Quaker statesman of Great Britain, who fora 
whole generation was a leading spirit in the great move- 
ments of his country, and who was always on the right 
side. John Bright got his principles from William Penn. 
An analysis of his public life will show the Quaker prin- 
ciple of civil life to be this: Political power is rightly 
exercised only when it is possessed by the consent of the 
governed and is used for the welfare of the community 
according to the permissions of the moral law. 

This principle guided William Penn when he organ- 
ized hiscolony. He gave it a constitution and laws full 
of the genius of humanity and full of equal justice. He 
allowed all reforms to be pushed within its territory. 
There was not one good Quaker thing which did not 
flourish in it. 
and here they acted brotherly in return. The colony was 
a temperance colony ; it was an anti-war colony; it was 








Here the Indians were treated as brothers | 
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a colony noted for its religious toleration. For over one 
hundred years the Quakers controlled it. Its homes were 
full of sweetness and strength. Benjamin West, the great 
painter, was born here in a Quaker home ; he was one of 
the founders of the Royal Academy of Great Britain. 
The liberty of thought granted by this colony bore its 
products and brought the colony honor. It enabled it to 
grow into what it is to-day, the second State in the Union. 
The colony gave the country the city of Philadelphia, 
the one city of the republic which rivals Boston in old 
colonial landmarks, just as in olden time it rivaled Bos- 
ton in that leadership which inaugurated the American 
revolution. It gave the country Independence Hall ; it 
was the home of the continental congress. Here was 
framed and debated and publicly signed the Declaration 
of Independence itself, which made the American revo- 
lution an historic fact. All this took place not on Puri- 
tan soil, but on Quaker soil, and all this took place 
where it did because there was more freedom of thought 
in Philadelphia than there was in Boston. 

The part the Quakers have taken in building the 
American republic makes clear this two-fold way in which 
patriots can effectively serve their country : 

1. By uttering an emphatic protest against all destruc- 
tive evils. 

History can ask no grander illustration of the power 
of protest than Quaker life on American soil. Why is 
it that there is no African slavery to-day within our bor- 
ders? It is because the Quakers as early as 1688 issued 
their protest against African slavery, and kept it issued 
until the nation was educated up to the emancipation 
proclamation. But mark this: They invested their all 
in their protest. They meant it, and they made the 
American people feel that they meant it. Their protest 
was strong with the moral strength of a splendid person- 
ality and a consistent life ; its power was moral. 

2. By keeping before one’s country uplifting and in- 
spiring ideas. 

We call guns, swords, powder, forts, iron-clads, and 
armies national powers ; the Quakers have taught us that 
there are powers beyond these. The powers beyond these 


| are right thoughts, high ideals, holy visions, righteous 


principles, burning aspirations. These make a strong 
manhood and a pure womanhood, and such manhood and 
womanhood make a strong and pure State. The menand 
women who have these thoughts, ideals, visions, princi- 
ples, aspirations, go straight to God for them; they are 
exponents of God. The ideal civilization exists only in 
the plan of God. 

This is the message of the Quaker fathers to the patri- 
otic sons of America: If you would render your country 
the highest service and lead it forward to the millennial 
age, be an intellect to your country, make moral deci- 
sions for it; and think and decide within the lines of 
God’s holy law. If you would render your country the 
highest service, be the Lord’s prophet to your country ; 
dream dreams for it and see visions for it. It was 
Socrates and Plato and Aristotle, men of thought and 
of vision, who were the promoters and conservators of 
the national strength of Greece; and it was Samuel and 
Elijah and Isaiah, the prophets of the Lord, who were 
the chariots of Israel and the horsemen thereof. Be to 
the American republic what these men were to the king- 
doms of which they were citizens. Hold up ideals before 
the people as they did, and then, like them, you will at- 
tain a civilization embodying your ideals. 

It is a necessity of the human mind to theorize about 


truth; it is a calamity to substitute theories for truth.— 
Ian Maclaren. 
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FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 2.—FirsT MONTH Io, 1897. 
PREACHING. 

GOLDEN TEXT.—Seeing that Jews ask for signs, and Greeks seek 
after wisdom: but we preach Christ crucified, unto Jews a 
stumblingblock, and unto Gentiles foolishness ; but 
unto them that are called, both Jews and 
Greeks, Christ, the power of God, 
and the wisdom of God. 

3 Cor. 2: 22, 23, 24. 

Scripture Reading, 1 Cor. I : 10-31. 

Now I beseech you, brethren, through the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all speak the same thing, and 
that there be no divisions among you ; but /Aa¢ ye be per- 
fected together in the same mind and in the same judg- 
ment. For it had been signified unto me concerning 
you, my brethren, by them which are of the household of 
Chloe, that there are contentions among you. Now this 
I mean, that each one of you saith, lamof Paul; and I 
of Apollos ; and Iof Cephas; and I of Christ. Is Christ 
divided? Was Paul crucified for you? or were ye bap- 
tized into the name of Paul? I thank God that I bap. 
tized none of you, save Crispus and Gaius; lest any man 
should say that ye were baptized into my name. And I 
baptized also the household of Stevenas : besides, I know 
not whether I baptized any other. For Christ sent me 
not to baptize, but to preach the gospel: not in wisdom 

of words, lest the cross of Christ should be made void. 

For the word of the cross is to them that are perish- 
ing foolishness ; but unto us which are being saved it is 
the power of God. For it is written,— 


I will destroy the wisdom of the wise, 
And the prudence of the prudent will I reject. 


Where is the wise? where is the scribe? where is the dis- 
puter of this world ? hath not God made foolish the wis- 


dom of the world? For seeing that in the wisdom of 
God the world through its wisdom knew not God, it was 
God’s good pleasure through the foolishness of the preach- 


ing to save them that believe. Seeing that Jews ask for 
signs, and Greeks seek after wisdom : but we preach Christ 
crucified, unto Jews a stumblingblock, and unto Gentiles 
foolishness ; but unto them that are called, both Jews and 
Greeks, Christ, the power of God, and the wisdom of 
God. Because the foolishness of God is wiser than men ; 
and the weakness of God is stronger than men. 

For behold your calling, brethren, how that not many 
wise after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble, are 
called : but God chose the foolish things of the world that 
he might put to shame them that are wise ; and God chose 
the weak things of the world that he might put to shame 
the things that are strong ; and the base things of the 
world, and the things that are despised, did God choose, 
yeaand the things that are not, that he might bring to 
nought the things that are: 
before God. But of him are yein Christ Jesus, who was 
made unto us wisdom from God, and righteousness and 
sanctification, and redemption: that, according as it is 
written, He that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord. 
HIsTORICAL. 

The Church at Corinth, founded by Paul during his 
stay there while prosecuting his second missionary journey, 
was composed of Jews, Greeks, and Gentiles, and hence 
was particularly liable to be disturbed by internal dissen- 
sions, though it was both zealous and prosperous. 
TEACHING. 


To-day we recognize the same truth, that there should 
be unity of feeling. We may not agree in all the minor 


details of expression, but this need cause no dispute. We | 


shoutd labor to be of one mind in reference to the essen- 
tial doctrines of the Gospel, and that such is the tendency 








that no flesh should glory | 





in every heart that has truly felt the quickening, vitaliz- 
ing power of the spirit of truth, is plainly apparent. 
God is love, and the presence of his spirit in the human 
heart, if allowed dominion, cannot fail to produce har- 
mony and peace. Friends early recognized this, and in 
the formation and presentation of those queries which are 
intended to encourage self-examination, the one relating 
to this condition is kept prominent, and forms an import- 
ant part in the visible organization of the Society. 

Paul, Apollos, or Cephas possessed no power of them- 
selves to contribute toward this oneness of spirit, but as 
they labored faithfully each in accord with the revelations 
of light in his own spirit, they must be recognized as true 
ministers of Christ, and in his name and power be able 
to assist in spreading the true spirit of God’s kingdom in 
the earth. 

Paul was made to rejoice that he had in so few in- 
stances been instrumental in administering the outward 
ordinances of the church, believing, no doubt, that such 
acts would attract to the instrument administering such, 
rather than to the power of the Holy Spirit, which alone 
is able to bring human hearts of various tendencies into 
a oneness of feeling. The church is but an instrument 
in developing this power, and not the power itself, yet 
the preaching of Paul in corroboration of this was as 
foolishness to the philosophizing mind of the Greek, and 
a stumblingblock to the Jew. 

Paul was commissioned to preach the Gospel of Christ 
in the plainest and simplest manner possible, so that those 
who came under its influence, and acknowledged a belief 
in its power, might not place undue importance upon his 
eloquence, but rely implicitly upon the demonstration and 
power of the Divine spirit. 

The things of God’s appointment which appear to men 
as foolishness are infinitely beyond the highest attain- 
ment of human wisdom, and that which seems weak can- 
not be reached by human power. The weak and un- 
learned are chosen for laborers in God’s vineyard now as 
they were in the past. for the reason, perhaps, that they, 
having less of themselves to depend upon, are more wil- 
ling to obey the pointings of the Divine Spirit as they are 
made known to them. Simple obedience is a powerful 
factor contributing to man’s salvation. 

The call of the Gospel is to all men without distinc- 
tion. If we find but few of those who are wise and 
mighty engaged in its promulgation, we should not falter 
in our efforts, nor should we harbor a spirit of judgment 
as to the course pursued by others, but heed the call 
‘¢ Follow thou me.’’ God is the source of all good, and 
however excellent may be the gift, we should only regard 
it as a means in our control to be used to bring us to the 
Giver. 


THERE is an old legend concerning three young wo- 
men who disputed as to who had the most beautiful hands. 
One dipped her hands into the pure running stream, an- 
other picked berries until her fingers were pink, another 
gathered roses until her hands were made sweet by their 
fragrance. An aged woman, careworn and decrepit, 
leaning upon her staff, came asking for a gift, but all 
alike refused her. A fourth young woman, making no 
claims to beauty, ministered unto her needs. The aged 
woman then said: ‘‘It is not the hand that is dipped 
into the brook, nor the hand made red with berries, nor 
the hand garlanded or perfumed with roses, that is the 
most beautiful, but the hand that gives to the poor.’’ As 
she thus spoke her mask fell off, and she stood before 
them an angel of God.—Se/ected. 
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THE NEW YEAR. 

HOweEVER strongly we may endorse the truth that ‘‘ every 
day is a fresh beginning,’’ we must confess to a feeling of 
a new era regarding the dividing line betwixt the old 
yearand the new. Imaginary as we know this line to be, 
there is a sense of its reality as a land mark upon which 
we may stand, to look backward or forward in the time 
we give to it for reflection. At any rate, it is a good 
starting point, and thought will project itself into the 
future with its untrodden paths, its untold story. What 
will it bring to us, joy or sorrow, suffering or happiness ? 
It takes but a few years of experience to teach us the 
utter uselessness of such queries. We know we can only 
work and watch and wait, and happy are we if faith and 
hope and cheerfulness are the chief characteristics of this 
watching and waiting. 

But the backward look may profit us, as from its record 
can be gleaned that which will profit us, and even make 
our future course more plain. No past need be a dead 
past to us, if we will only rightly nurture into a true life 
the seed which it has sown. 
embodiment of the struggles and toils of the past, and 
are handing on to the future the legacy entrusted to 
them.’’ How important then it is that we reflect upon 
the past and note the pointings of its events, so that our 
new years may be improvements on those that are gone 
from our visible sight forever. 

And if this reflection over past years is good for us as 
individuals, it is also good in reference to organized 
bodies of individuals. Let us consider for a few brief 
moments our own Religious Society. Through the faith- 
fulness of its founders to the light revealed to them, we 
have inherited a precious legacy of religious toleration, 
which has benefitted not alone those of our own fold, but 
has spread abroad and permeated other folds till it now 
stands almost as a cardinal principle amongst enlightened 
people everywhere.- Yet we must note also that true wis- 
dom and right understanding have often fallen far short 
of perfectness with us, and too great stress laid upon non- 
essentials has wrought harm to the entire body. Let us 
better learn the lessons that the past reveals and try to 
keep our future free from bigotry and Pharisaism, from 
all greed and narrowness, watching closer for the ‘* true 
light,’’—the universality of which was so beautifully re- 
vealed through Jesus of Nazareth,—so we may still 
be known, as of old, as a people given to good deeds, 
and whose lives also may be known as being governed by 
that moderation in all things that shall mark us as true 
followers of Christ. 


It is true that ‘men are the | 








THE CALL FROM ARMENIA. 


THE demand made upon the people of this country, —we 
mean the moral demand, the duty call,—for help to the 
Christians in Armenia, is so imperative that it cannot be 
disregarded. Werecommend every one who has a penny 
to give or a moment of strength to spare, to look at once 
into the facts of the case. Do not postpone this. Much 
has been printed, but after all there has not been a suffi- 
ciently vivid realization of the horrors which have oc- 
curred during the past years among the Christian people 
of Armenia. 

We print a letter elsewhere from Aaron M. Gorgodian, 
in which he privately asks assistance for persecuted and 
suffering members of his family. We know Aaron well 
enough to have the fullest confidence in his representa- 
tions. His letter was sent privately, but we thought it 
should be published. 

A friend in New York writes us, (27th ult.), to say 
that they have had letters addressed to their meeting 
there, and many letters to private individuals, asking if 
the Friends will not help. Our friend has also sent us 
two pamphlets which present the case. One of these, 
presenting at some length the condition of things in Ar- 
menia, is by William Willard Howard, an eye witness, 
who penetrated into the interior of the country at the 
risk of his life, and describes the horrors in details which 
we could not print, but which are entitled to be privately 
read, in order that it may be properly understood what 
those terribly persecuted people have suffered, and are 
now enduring. 

The pamphlet by W. W. Howard insists that it is use- 
less to try to sustain the Armenians in the ravaged dis- 
tricts, that considering how slender and slow a response 
was made in this country to Clara Barton’s urgent appeal 
for her famine fund,—g160,o00 in six months,—it is 
evident that raising the millions which would be required 
to reéstablish the survivors of the ruined people in their 
own homes is out of the question. He therefore urges 
that help be given them to get away. He appeals for a 
Rescue fund, ‘‘ for one million dollars with which to 
rescue the Armenians from the pit of lust, rapine, outrage, 
and murder which holds them.’’ 

The other pamphlet sent by our friend describes the 
multitude of orphan children, and asks aid to gather them 
into shelter homes, in Armenia. 

Both efforts seem to us to deserve all the aid possible. 
We think Friends should at once make some organized 
response to those imperative calls. What shall be done ? 


BIRTHS. 

PANCOAST.—At Moorestown, N. J., Twelfth month 24, 1896, 

to Henry N. and Lillie H. Pancoast, twin sons, who were named 
Norwood H. and Warren M. [See notice below.] 


STRINGHAM.—To Norman D. and Gertrude M. Stringham, at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Twelfth month 22, 1896, a daughter, who is named 
Winifred. 


MARRIAGES. 


MATTHEWS—PRICE.—At the residence of the bride’s parents, 
William Henry and Emma Price, Eleventh month 25, 1896, by 
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Friends’ ceremony, Harry A. Matthews, son of William W. and Alice 
A. Matthews, and Dora M. Price, all of Gunpowder, Md. 

RODEBAUGH—THORNE—Under the care of Kennett Monthly 
Meeting, Twelfth month 24, 1896, at the residence of Enoch P, 
Moore, Parkesburg, Chester Co., Pa., Tryon G. Rodebaugh, of West 
Bradford, son of the late Tryon and Maria Rodebaugh, and Alice E. 
Thorne, of West Chester, daughter of the late Samuel and Lydia 
Moore, of East Marlboro, in same county. 


DEATHS. 


BARROW. —At her residence, Millbrook, Dutchess county, New 
York, Twelfth month 8, 1896, Mary, widow of the late Lawrence 
Barrow, aged gI years and two days; a minister of Nine Partners 
Monthly Meeting, N. Y. 

She was born near Quaker Hill, N. Y., where her early years were 
spent. Having a cheerful, sunny temperament, she was the life of 
the circle in which she moved. 

In 1836 she married Lawrence Barrow, and removed to reside with 
her husband in New York City, and not long after accompanied him 
on a visit to his relatives in England. After their return they removed 
to Nine Partners, where they settled permanently. 

Throughout her life she was deeply concerned for the maintenance 
of the testimonies of Friends, and the good order of the Society, and 
her active interest and weighty exercise in our business meetings gave 
evidence that she followed closely her Guide. 

She faithfully served her meeting as overseer and elder, and for a 
number of years was clerk of the quarterly meeting. 

As a minister, her communications though not lengthy were in the 
life, and very acceptable. 

Deprived by death several years ago of a beloved husband and an 
adopted daughter, she was blessed with loving relatives and friends 
who faithfully ministered to every want. She retained her faculties in 
a remarkable degree to the time of her decease, which was sudden 
and peaceful,—a fitting close to a long and tranquil life. Cc. 

BROWN.—At Richmond, Ind., Tenth month 5, 1896, Isaiah 
Brown, in his 48th year. 

He was the son of John and Phebe Brown, born on a farm in Hun- 
tington county Ind., in 1848, the youngest of ten children, and the 
first one of them todie. Twelve years ago he was married to Mary 


Jones, daughter of Joseph and Sarah Jones, and six children were left 
fatherless by his death. His was one of those unassumimg, honest, and 
upright lives, the patient and loving discharge of whose duties are just 


as acceptable in the sight of God as that of the most gifted minister of 
the Gospel. He was a man to be deeply mourned and missed, by his 
family, but whose work on earth was all done, and well done, when 
His call was heard to ‘‘ Come up higher,” 
A. M. S. 

CANBY.—At Gwynedd, Pa., suddenly, on the 18th of Twelfth 
month, John Canby, in his 74th year, son of the late Caleb H. Canby, 
of Philadelphia ; a member with Friends, (4th and Arch streets). 


GRIFFEN.—At his residence in Yorktown, Westchester county, 
New York, Twelfth month 9, 1896, Henry Griffen, aged 88 years and 
8 months. 

This dear, old Friend was the oldest member of Amawalk Monthly 
Meeting, of which he has been a steady attender all his life ; living 
four miles away, over a hilly road, yet his seat was seldom vacant. 

He was recommended to the ministry in early manhood, and lived 
the life he preached, and usually had some words of loving encourage- 
ment for others. About his last words in public were admonishing us 
to prize our privileges. 

He was a very active business farmer, born on the farm where he 
always lived, and where he died. He suffered very much towards the 
last, but his mind was clear, and he bore his sufferings with Christian 
fortitude. 

The funeral was on First-day, the 13th, at the usual hour, and 
very largely attended, it being noticeable the large proportion of elderly 
people in the congregation, relatives and friends of his earlier days, 
mostly from other denominations. 

JARRETT.—At his home near Prospectville, Montgomery county, 
Pa., Twelfth month 22, 1896, William L. Jarrett, in his 78th year ; an 
esteemed elder of Horsham Monthly Meeting. 


MOSHER.—In her 8oth year, at her home with her niece, 
Millie B. Logan, at 23 North Fitzhugh street, Rochester, N. Y., 
Twelfth month 11, 1896, Matilda A. Mosher; a life-long and con- 
sistent member of the Society of Friends, and for many years an elder 
in Easton Quarterly Meeting. 

She was born, and passed the most of her life in the town and 
county of Saratoga, N. Y., but since the death of her husband, Henry 
H. Mosher, which occurred about six years ago, she has resided mainly 
in Rochester. Though for some time in feeble bodily health, her 
mental faculties were retained to a remarkable degree until the instant 
of her death, which occurred suddenly, after an acute and very painful 
illness of only about twenty-four hours’ duration. 

Her remains were buried by the side of her husband, in Friends’ 
burying-ground, at Quaker Springs, N. Y. 








PANCOAST.—At Moorestown, N. J., Twelfth month 25, 1896, 
Norwood H. and Warren M., twin sons of Henry N. and Lillie H. 
Pancoast. 


SNOWDEN.—At her home in Fairfax Co., Va., Twelfth month 
20, 1896, Anna M. Snowden, widow of Isaac Snowden; an elder of 
Alexandria Monthly Meeting. 


[The death of her husband, which occurred Eleventh month 25, 
was announced in last week’s INTELLIGENCER. | 


WILSON.—At Bridgeport, Pa., on the 20th of Twelfth month, 
1896, Athalia L. T., daughter of David and R. Anna Wilson, and 
granddaughter of William and Rebecca K. West, aged 4 months and 
10 days. . 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


MARGARET A. GRISCOM. 


MarGaret A. Griscom, daughter of Clement and Han- 
nah Acton, was born in Salem, New Jersey, on the 23d 
of the Eleventh month, 1819. Very early in years she 
became interested in the welfare of the Colored People, 
which interest never left her throughout her life. She 
assisted in the establishment of the first colored First-day 
school in her native town, walking a long distance each 
week to take part in teaching it. 

She was one of the earliest members of that devoted 
band of Abolitionists who never ceased their labors until 
Slavery was abolished. 

In 1839 she married Dr. John D. Griscom, of Phila- 
delphia, whose zeal in the cause of the slave was equal to 
her own. After the Emancipation Proclamation, when 
there were no longer slaves to work for, she threw her 
whole heart and powerful energy into helping the Freed- 
men, her untiring efforts in that direction bringing on ill 
health, from which she never entirely recovered. 

She was for years one of the Editorial Committee of 
the FriENDs’ INTELLIGENCER, in connection with Jane 
Johnson, Louisa J. Roberts, Harriet W. Kirk, Helen G. 
Longstreth, and others, having been preceded in the 
work by her husband, who was influential in establishing 
the paper. 

She was one of the managers of and an active worker 
in the Rosine Home, and in many other charities, for 
which her superior mental qualifications and executive 
ability fitted her. 

After his death, who had been a loving and devoted 
husband for more than fifty years, she ceased to take an 
active part in those works of benevolence which had once 
been so dear to her, but she never lost her interest in 
them. 

Her death took place at Haverford, her home for the 
past few years, just after the completion of her 77th year, 
leaving a blank in that home and in the hearts of those 
who loved her. * 


THE QUARTERLY MEETING HOMES. 

THE Committee of Abington Quarterly Meeting, in 
charge of establishing a Home for Friends in that quarter, 
has purchased, under the authority given by the meeting, 
a property at Norristown for the purpose. It was for- 
merly the residence of George N. Corson, and is now 
purchased by the committee from the Girard Life and Trust 
Company. The price paid is $7,500. It is a substantial 
mansion-house, which it is said, originally cost, with the 
ground, about twenty years ago, $20,000. It is located 
at Swede and Powell streets, near the Norristown meet- 
ing- house, which is at Swede and Jacoby streets. 

To pay for the property, make necessary alterations, 
equip it, and be ready to open the Home, subscriptions 
are being secured by the committee, which amount, it is 
stated, to over $4,000 in the quarterly meeting, $1,500 
being pledged in Norristown and vicinity. Possession of 
the property was expected to be given on the tst instant. 
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The Home will be fitted up and opened, as soon as the | TELLIGENCER of Twelfth month 12, 1896, by H., on 


necessary arrangements can be made. 

The property, the Harris Homestead, on East Main 
street, Moorestown, N. J., purchased for the use of Had- 
donfield Quarterly Meeting, may not be put in use until 
spring. Itcost $10,000. Itis proposed to secure $7,000 
on the property, and it is desired to raise about $5,000 
to cover the balance of the cost and provide a fund for 
equipment and necessary expenses of starting, etc. A 
charter has been procured, under the law of the State of 
New Jersey, with the name of ‘‘ Friends’ Boarding Home 
of Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting,’’ and Mary S. Con- 
row has been chosen president, Tacie P. Paul secretary, 
and Mary C. Rogers treasurer. The constitution defines 
the object as ‘‘ to provide a residence for Aged and In- 
firm Friends, and those in sympathy with Friends, where 
at moderate cost they can have all needful comforts.’’ 
The members of the corporation are to be such Friends 
as may be appointed to the service by Haddonfield Quar- 
terly Meeting. They are to report once a year, but are 
not to call on the quarterly meeting for financial aid, the 
Home, when not self-sustaining to be supported by volun- 
tary contributions. The following are among the rules 
adopted : 

Every individual member of Haddonfield Quarterly 
Meeting who enters the Home will be charged an en- 
trance fee of $50.00 and a weekly board of $3.00. But 
any monthly meeting of the same Quarter may maintain 
a boarder in the Home by paying an entrance fee of 
$25 oo, and the regular board of $3 oo perweek. Friends 
of other quarterly meetings desiring to enter the Home 
will be charged an entrance fee of $100.00, besides the 
uniform rate of $3.00 per week board. Those in sympa- 
thy with Friends will be admitted on the same terms as 
Friends of other quarterly meetings. Applicants for a 
permanent residence will be taken on three months’ trial, 
after which time the entrance fees will be payable. When 
absent from the Home, boarders will be charged one-half 
board during their absence. 

The above charges cover board, washing, and medical 
attendance, unless the patient prefers a physician other 
than the Home provides, in which case it must be at his 
or her own expense. 

When there is room transient boarders will be received 


at $4.00 per week and upward, according to location of 
rooms. 


THE FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CEREMONY. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
Or latter times, the idea has prevailed of having some 
change in Friends’ beautiful and comprehensive marriage 
ceremony as it was previous to the late revision of Dis 
cipline, at which time the word ‘‘ thee’’ was introduced— 
(I take thee, etc.). 

Many with myself have felt this addition weakened 
the character of the ceremony, making it a public engage- 
ment with each other, and not a declaration of 
marriage. 

The subject claimed the attention of the late Illinois 
Yearly Meeting, a proposal asking it, with other changes, 
to insert the word ‘‘ thee.’’ A committee was appointed 
to consider the subject, who upon weighty consideration, 
reported adversely to it, feeling the introduction of the 
word ‘‘ thee ’’ rested between the parties themselves, and 
is not a marriage covenant published to the outside world. 

I subjoin a copy of the marriage certificate of George 
Fox and Margaret Fell, in 1669, which is the oldest 
marriage certificate on record, as an interesting article, 
in which is carried out the view of the paper in the IN- 








‘« George Fox and Marriage Ceremony.’’ 
Philadelphia, Twelfth month 26. H. M. L. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE OF GEORGE FOX AND MARGARET FELL, 1669. 

These are to signify unto all whom it may concern, that on the 18th 
day of the Eighth month, A. D. 1669, George Fox and Margaret Fell 
propounded their intentions of joining together in honorable marriage 
in the covenant of God, in our men’s meeting at Broad Mead, within 
the City of Bristol, (having before made mention of such their inten- 
tions to several frieads), on the behalf of which, there were several 
testimonies given both by children and relatives of the said Margaret, 
then present, and several others, in the power of the Lord, both of 
men and women, declaring their satisfaction and approbation of their 
declared intentions of marriage. And likewise at another meeting 
both of men and women, at the place aforesaid, on the 2Ist day of the 
month, and year aforesaid, the said George Fox and Margaret Fell 
did again publish their intentions of joining together in honorable mar- 
riage, in the'covenant of God, unto which again there were many living 
testimonies borne by relations and friends then present, both men and 
women. 

And the same intention of marriage being again published by Den- 
nis Hollister at our public meeting place aforesaid on the two and 
twentieth day of the month and year aforesaid, and then again a public 
testimony was given to the same, that it was of God, who had brought 
it to pass. And for the full accomplishment of the aforesaid proposed 
and approved intention, at a public meeting both of men and women 
friends appointed on purpose for the same thing, at the place afore- 
said, and on the 27th day of the month and year aforesaid, according 
to the law an ordinance of God, and the example and good order of 
his people mentioned in the Scriptures of Truth who took each other 
before witnesses and the elders of the people, as Laban appointed a 
meeting at the marriage of Jacob, and as a meeting was appointed on 
purpose, when Boaz and Ruth took each other, and also as it was in 
Cana, where Christ and his disciples went to a marriage, the said 
George Fox did solemaly in the presence of God and His people, de- 
clare that he took Margaret Fell in the everlasting power and covenant 
of God which is from everlasting to everlasting, and in honorable 
marriage, to be his bride and his wife. And likewise the said Marga- 
ret did solemnly declare that in the everlasting power of the mighty 
God, and in the unalterable word, and in the presence of God, His 
angels, and us, His holy assembly, she took the said George Fox to 
be her husband ; unto which marriage many living testimonies were 
borne, in a sense of the power and presence of the living God, mani- 
fested in the said assembly, of which we whose names are here sub- 
scribed are witnesses. 

John and Mary Rous, 
William and Isabella Yeamans, 
Thomas and Mary Lower, 


Sarah Fell, 
Susan Fell, 
Rachel Fell, 
{and many others. ] 
[{t will be observed that the whole public proceedings 
of the above marriage occupied but nine days, and that 
neither husband nor wife signed the certificate. —H.M.L. ] 


Remarks by the Editors. 


The early marriage certificates are not at all uniform 
in their phraseology ; they were drawn up, no doubt, ac- 
cording to a general plan, but were varied in details, 
according to the minds of those drawing them. This 
of George Fox and Margaret Fell, being an extraor- 
dinary couple and occasion, is peculiarly phrased and 
unusually elaborate, and may have been prepared by Fox 
himself. The rule of the two contracting parties signing 
began somewhat later. William Penn’s first certificate, 
when he married Gulielma Maria Springett, 1672, has 
not their signatures, but at his second marriage, 1695, 
to Hannah Callowhill, they both signed, as is now 
done, preceding the witnesses. 





Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

The article signed ‘‘H.,’’ on ‘‘George Fox and Friends’ 
Marriage,’’ in the INTELLIGENCER of Twelfth month 19, is 
an interesting contribution to the subject. It has seemed 
to the writer that we claim far too much for the superi- 
ority and beauty of the form of our marriage ceremony. 
The great care and oversight taken by our meetings, and 
the representatives delegated to be present at the mar- 
riage, to see it orderly conducted, were doubtless wise in 
the time of its adoption. We doubt if a proposed mar- 
riage has been annulled in the memory of the present gen- 


eration by the care of the meeting, and we can hardly 
conceive of a family of Friends whose sense of dignity 
and self-respect would not be shocked if they thought the 
representatives of the meeting came in earnest to see that 
the marriage was ‘‘ orderly ’’ conducted. 

Our marriage ceremony has some distinctive features. 
The parties marry themselves, make their own promises 
without the intervention of athird party. The form used, 
and the certificate, with its numerous witnesses, are de- 
cidedly legal in phraseology and spirit. In that respect 
it meets the requirements that it should be a legal mar- 
riage ; a point which we believe to be the underlying 
testimony Friends bore against the claims of the Estab- 
lished Church, that it was the church only that could 
rightfully perform the ceremony. Friends rebelled against 
the claim, defied her authority, and members were fined 
for so doing. 

Since marriage is now recognized as a civil contract, 
the testimony has lost its value in this respect. We may 
well feel, however, a just pride that our forefathers in this, 
as in many things, were foremost in reforms. 

Any form of marriage that will tend to emphasize the 
occasion as one of great seriousness and importance, any 
form that will impart dignity to the occasion, inspire high 
purposes and noble resolves, in short,—make the solemn 
promises memorable in after years, is the form to be 
desired. J. D. Hicks. 

Old Westbury, L. I. 

[We agree in spirit with our correspondent’s closing 
paragraph, but he will agree with us, no doubt, in the 
remark that while ‘‘any’’ really good procedure would 
not be objectionable, yet the best way to insure its being 
good is to prescribe the order, upon the line of what has 
proved itself well devised. Rules have their value, as 
experience proves, and rules, if made at all, should be 
reasonably adhered to.—Ebs. ] 


AN ARMENIAN APPEAL. 

Our friend Spencer Roberts, Philadelphia, has received the follow- 
ing letter, which we think it right to print, as written, with the omis- 
sion ofa name. The writer is well known to Spencer, and indeed to 
the editors of the INTELLIGENCER. He is a native Armenian, an up- 
right and industrious man, a silk-weaver, who came to Philadelphia 
several years ago, and was a scholar at the Friends’ First-day School, 
at 4th and Green streets, under the care of Louisa J. Roberts, becom- 
ing a warm sympathizer with the views of Friends. His letter speaks 
for itself. He is employed in a silk mill at Allentown, Pa., and may 
be addressed there at 214 N. 5th street. 

ALLENTOWN, Pa., December 25, 1896. 

My Dear FRrienpD: In the past years, though I did 
not write to thee, I often remembered thee with affection- 
ate homage. To-day I thought thou can do a little but 
very noble service to the religion of philanthropy, simply 
by presenting this letter to one or two of thy friends of 
charity like [a Friend now deceased.] It is written with 
a humanitarian motive; it, therefore, appeals to that 
noble sentiment and consciousness which thou bearest in 
thy soul. If I should not see this spiritual rectitude, I 
could not write such an appealing letter to thee. I hope 
my request in behalf of the suffering humanity will be 
heard. 

At present, the Armenian tragedy with its dreadful 
descriptions is well-known to everybody—a tragedy which 
breaks down all the tragic records of the centuries past. 
Neither the keen imagination of human mind can grasp 
the wide extent of miseries over Armenia, nor the genius 
of a language portray the very nature of those atrocities 
and crimes which are perpetrated by the barbarous tribes, 


the Turk and the Kurd, upon the inoffensive and defence- | first taste for ‘‘ the delightful beverages ’’ ? 


less Christians of Armenia. The country now inhabited 
by the Armenians is a great Rama, where myriads of 
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Armenian Rachels are weeping and wailing, not only for 
their little ones, but also for their parents, brothers, and 
relatives. Tens of thousands of orphans, half-clad, 
hungry, are sleeping on stones and boards. O! if they 
could sleep and sleep for ever ! 

In this crisis of Armenia, I am deeply sorry to say 
that my Gorgodian household, including thirty-five 
persons, men, women, and children, has not been free 
from these calamitous events. One of my brothers in 
Cesarea was killed in cold blood, leaving one wife and 
three children ; one lady of the same family, seeing the 
cold-blooded murders of her people, died awe-stricken ; 
some of my brothers were thrown into the vilest dungeon 
without any fault, and remained there for many months. 
Finally, last year, during the massacres, they all were im- 
poverished by the Turks; even their cooking utensils 
were carried away. Last yearand this year I sent all my 
earnings to them, in order to relieve their pains and sor- 
rows, but after all, I have been totally unable to do any- 
thing for them for this present winter. 

Now, my friend, if thou art voluntarily prompted, by 
a painful consciousness of the suffering inflicted, to do 
good to them, thou can personally and privately present 
this sorrowing fact to thy wealthy friends, to one, or to 
two. It may be they will contribute to my suffering 
household in Turkey. When thou gettest such an aid 
from them, I will give the direction and address how to 
forward it to my people, so that thou may know that I 
am entirely disinterested in my request. 

Thy Friend, 
AaRON M. GORGODIAN. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


At this festival season, when the absent sons and daugh- 
ters are welcomed home, and the aged parents are made 
glad by tidings from ‘‘ the wandering boy,’’—always the 
doy to them,—that ‘‘I will make out to spend my Christ- 
mas at home this year,’’ how father smiles, and mother’s 
eyes glisten, for it has been ten long years since she gath- 
ered her entire flock around her board. This year there 
is to be no vacant chair. Let us for the happy time say 
with Mackay : 
‘“« Care, resentment, angry words, 
And unavailing sorrow, 


Come far too soon if they appear 
To-morrow, love, to-morrow. 


‘¢ Should those who wrong us own their faults, 
And kindly pity, pray 
When must we listen and forgive ? 
To-day, my love, to-day.” 

As our thoughts are turned tc the Precious Example, 
doubly before us at this season, let us forgive as he for- 
gave, and love as he loved, for truly ‘‘ the greatest thing 
in the world is love.’’ 

There is a cloud that mars the picture, the bane of so 
many lives, that destroys so many homes. It is the 
‘‘ wine red in thecup.’’ ‘Oh, just at the holidays, once 
a year ; we use it in great moderation, only a little in the 
mince pies. What is a mince pie or a plum pudding with- 
out a little life and spcrit?’’ It may be rather death and 
woe. I have heard these arguments used from my child- 
hood to my old age; dear friends, it is alla fallacy. I 
know of young men of talent, who entered upon their 
careers full of hope, the pride of admiring friends, go 
down, down, where we would dread to let even our thoughts 
follow them. Did ‘‘ mother’s good cooking’’ give the 
I rejoice in 
the advance our Society has made in this respect, for some 
fifty years ago I remember spending Christmas with a 
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lovely old couple, devoted to meeting, attending twice a 
week in storm or shine. On Christmas morning the son 
concocted in a large stone pitcher a mixture of roast 
apples, spices, sugar, spirits, and some water ; each had a 
glass ; the old man enjoyed his, but even then he made 
restrictions: ‘‘If such or such a one calls, do not hand 
this, they do not know when to stop.’’ Ah, there is the 
trouble! I know of no home in our community now 
where the tempting glass is made or handled. 

The question nas been asked, ‘‘Am I my brother’s 
keeper?’’ Yes, we have not only our own household to 
guard, but by example and kindly, tinvely word, help those 
less blessed to keep the wily serpent from their doors. 
Young men, have moral courage, say no! when tempted 
to join in drinking, even if you are the only one who re- 
fuses. Dear mothers, watch the first step, and stay your 
hand, as you prepare the feast, lest you sow the seeds of 
future sorrow, and bring to yourselves a day when you 
will echo the words of a dear friend of mine: ‘* Oh, how 
I dread Christmas ! a husband's tainted breath, a broth- 
er’s craze, brain set on fire by not knowing when to stop.”’ 
In her suffering see the fate of many. Lovingly I leave 
these warning words with you, praying you will ‘ think 
on these things.’’ M. B. M. 

Sandy Spring, Ma. 

THE ‘IAN MACLAREN ”’ FORMULA. 
The Independent, New York. 
Dr. Watson lid not pretend to formulate a theological 
creed, but only an ‘‘ ethical creed ’’ when, in his volume, 
‘« The Mind of the Master,’’ he wrote the following : 

‘**] believe in the Fatherhood of God. I believe in 
the words of Jesus. I believe in the clean heart. I be- 
lieve in the service of love. I believe in the unworldly 
life. I believe in the Beatitudes. I promise to trust God 
and follow Christ ; to forgive my enemies, and to seek 
after the righteousness of God.’’ 

And yet it is more than a mere ethical creed ; it is the 
confession of a resolve to live the divine life. The merit 
of it lies not in what is ‘‘ believed ’’’ so much as in what 
is ‘* promised.’” The terms of the creed are purposely 
large and vague ; ‘‘ the Fatherhood of God,’’ ‘* the words 
of Jesus,’’ ‘‘ the clean heart,’’ ‘‘the service of love,’’ 
‘* the unworldly life,’’ ‘‘ the beatitudes.’’ But a promise 
to ‘* trust God and follow Christ ; to forgive my enemies, 
and to seek after the righteousness of God”’ is about as 
definite as the Christian resolution can be made. Any 
theist, Trinitarian or Unitarian, and we are not certain 
but we might say Buddhist, Mohammedan, or Jew, could 
make the promise; for we suppose that they all believe 
that Christ was a noble Master, whatever may have been 
his relations to the Deity. And to those who can make 
of this large promise a sound and serious purpose, the 
kingdom of heaven is assured. 


THou who has made my home of life so pleasant, 
Leave not its tenant when the walls decay, 

O Love Divine, O Helper ever present, 
Be thou my strength and stay.—/. G. Whittier. 


HARRIET MAXWELL CONVERSE, the Indian Chieftain, is soon to 
start out on a lecturing tour, her subjects being the history and tradi- 


tions of the red men. She is a fluent speaker, an able writer, and 
understands her subject perfectly. 


AN inspector of schools was one day examining a class of village 
school children, and he asked them what was meant by a pilgrim? A 
boy answered, ‘‘A man what travels from one place to another.’’ The 
inspector with elaborate patience, hoping to elucidate intelligence, said : 
** Well, but I am a man who travels from one place toanother. Am I 
a pilgrim ?’’ Whereupon the boy promptly exclaimed, ‘‘Oh! but 
please, sir, | meant a good man.’’ I may mention that noone enjoyed 
that cheerful jest more than the inspector himself. It made him merry 
for days.— English Exchange. 





| recitation, ‘* The Chimes of Amsterdam.’’ 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
SWARTHMORE First-DAY SCHOOL.—At Swarthmore meeting-house, 
on the afternoon of the 23d ult., the children of that First-day School, 
with their teachers and friends assembled, bringing with them pack- 
ages of sugar, rice, crackers, fruit, candy, etc., together with towels 
and bibs, for the use of the ** Home for Destitute Colored Children,’’ 
and “ Friends’ Home for Children,’’ West Philadelphia. While the 
older folks made the candy bags the children filled them,—intersper- 
sing with their work some enjoyable play,—and a bag for each child in 
these Homes was soon filled, the number of children having been pre- 
viously obtained. Two well-filled barrels were soon ready for ship- 
ment. 

The occasion was greatly enjoyed by all, the children especially 
entering fully into the spirit of the text, ‘‘ It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.’’ 

At the same time a sum of money was raised for the Armenian 
Orphans, $10 of which was contributed by the First-day school, and 
$20 by others interested. 





LANGHORNE, PA.—A very interesting meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held at the home of Allen R. Mitchell, 
Twelfth month 8. Afterthe reading and approval of the minutes, the 
program for the evening was opened with a paper by Anna R. Mather, 
prepared from the 16th chapter of ‘‘Janney’s History of Friends.’’ 
Lizzie Balderston reviewed the First Book of Samuel, and drew prac- 
tical lessons from the events recorded there. 

Allen R. Mitchell continued his interesting papers on our early 
Disciplines. “A Plea for the Convict,” by Mary Underhill, urged a 
needed reform in prison life, and called attention to the efforts being 
made by some in that direction. George Ambler gave an excellent 
All the papers called forth 
interesting remarks from many present. 

This being the time to appoint a committee to bring forward the 
names of officers for the coming year, the following were named: 
J. Howard Marshall, Abbie F. Marshall, Allen R. Mitchell, Ada B. 
Mitchell, and Sara E. Allen. Roll-call was responded to with senti- 
ments: by most of the members. Adjourned after the usual silence. 


S. E. A. 





HoME INFLUENCE ASSOCIATION.—On Sixth-day afternoon, the 
18th ult., there was held at the Young Friends’ Association rooms, 
15th and Race streets, the inaugural meeting of The Home Iafluence 
Association, an organization owing its origin to an earnest plea for the 
rights of childhood, made at one of the Chautauqua sessions by a leader 
in the cause of womanhood, and through it, in the cause of humanity. 

Some thirty interested women met. Anna Biddle Sterling was 
chosen chairman, with Mary H. Kirby as Secretary and Treasurer, 
Florence L. Conrad, Mary B. Paxson, and Elizabeth H. Smedley, 
Executive Committee. 

While this organization will be in direct codperation with the 
Mothers’ Congress to be held in Washington, D. C., Second month 


| 16, 1897, the object of which is the consideration of subjects relating 


to the development of child-life, it is desired to be clearly understood 
that the field of work for us is indeed wide ; we hope to deal with all 
subjects relating to Life, its sacredness, and God-given responsibilities, 
that we may the better understand ourselves and help one another. 
The world needs the work, the work needs the young andold. C. 





PHILANTHROPIC TEMPERANCE MEETING.—The conference at 
Doylestown,on the 27th ult.,in Friends’ meeting house, was well 
attended. It was under the care of Bucks Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee. Lettie Watson gave a reading, ‘‘ The Necessity of Persever- 
ance.” his was followed by a reading by Florence Ely, ‘‘ The 
Sparkling Water,”’ and an essay, ‘‘ Temperance and Intemperance,’’ 
by Edith Watson. 

A paper prepared by Anna Atkinson, of Buckingham, ‘ Consis- 
tency in Temperance Work,” was read by Harriet Mason. The writer 
regretted that some of those wno profess to be temperance people use 
wine and brandy in their cooking. Naomi Williams then recited 
‘“‘ The Great Spider,” in which the saloon was spoken of asa sp ider 
spinning his web for the souls of men. 

Following this was a paper prepared by T. O. Atkinson, of Doyles- 
town, and read by Ellen D. Smith. The writer in conclusion ex- 
pressed the faith that the world is growing better, and that the right 
will ultimately prevail. 

In a discussion of the paper N. C, Fetter spoke of the great influ- 
ence of the teacher, and the need for moral more than intellectual 
training in our schools. Henry M. Twining expressed the opinion 
that there is less activity in temperance work now than there was fifty 
years ago. William C. Ryan thought the outlook hopeful; he could 
assert from his own knowledge that there were a great many young men 
and even a considerable number of lawyers, who were total abstainers. 
Hugh B. Eastburn thought the Society of Friends should strive to 
make its own record clean. If it could be truthfully said that all 
Friends were total abstainers the influence of the Society for good 
would be greatly increased. 
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Last on the program was a recitation by Martha White, of Sole- 
bury, ‘“‘ Three Monuments of Shame.’’ These are a saloon on the 
site of the “ Boston Tea Party’’; another on Bedloe’s Island, at the 
base of the statue of Liberty, and another in the capitol at Washing- 
ton. She concluded with a rendering of the lines known as the 
«« White Ribbon Star Spangled Banner.’’ 


LITERARY NOTES. 


CIRCULARS have been sent out announcing that the family records of 
the Heacock and Hallowell families are being collected for publica- 
tion. The work is in charge of William Heacock, 1313 Vine street, 
Philadelphia, and of Joseph Heacock, Wyncote, Montgomery county, 
Pa. The Heacock line is traced from Jonathan and Ann, who came 
to Marple, in Delaware (then Chester) county, with a certificate from 
Wolverhampton Monthly Meeting, in Staffordshire, England, dated 
Twelfth month 13, 1710. They had six children, all of whom mar- 
ried. The Hallowells are traced to John and Mary, who came from 
Hucknow, parish of Sutton, Northamptonshire, with a certificate dated 
Twelfth month 19, 1682, and settled first at Darby, but later, 1696, in 
Abington, in Montgomery (then Philadelphia) county. They had 
nine children, most of whom married, but the data concerning some 
appear to be incomplete. 





Henry T. Coates & Co, Philadelphia, publish Thomas Allen 
Glenn’s new volume, ‘‘ American Genealogies.”” It includes a list of 
all known family records in this country, ‘‘ which have been printed 
in book form.” 





The ‘* American Church History Series,’ twelve volumes, pub- 
lished by the Christian Literature Company, New York, is now com- 
pleted by the issue of Volume V., “A History of Methodists in the 
United States.” This is by J. M. Buckley, the editor of the Christian 
Advocate, of New York, the chief newspaper representative of the 
Methodist Episcopal body. Dr. Buckley is a spirited writer, and has 
made an interesting book. 

Other numbers in this series have been mentioned at different times. 
The volume, ( VI.) on the Presbyterians is by Dr. Robert Ellis Thomp- 
son, president of the Central High School of this city, well known to 
many of our readers. Volume XII. contains the history of Friends by 
Allen C. and R. H. Thomas. 





Prof. Angelo Heilprin contributes to the current issue of the Popular 
Science Monthly a summary of “Our Present Knowledge of the Ant- 
arctic Region,” with a sketch map giving the more important points 
that have been named by navigators. 





‘*Science at the Beginning of the Century,’”’ a handsomely illus- 
trated article in this issue of Harper's Magazine, by Dr. Henry Smith 
Williams, exhibits in a striking way the immense strides that have been 
made during the last three generations in both pure and applied sci- 
ence. This paper will be followed later by others showing in greater 
detail the development of the more important branches of science. 





lr is, we suppose, not very generally known that Alice M. Long- 
fellow, the eldest daughter of the poet, is a writer of considerable 
power. In the newedition of ‘‘ Evangeline,” issued for school use by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., in their ‘* Riverside Literature Series,” may 
be found an interesting sketch by her entitled “ Longfellow in Home 
Life.’’ This edition contains also a 40-page sketch of Longfellow, by 
Horace E. Scudder, and also a carefully prepared map showing the 
places referred to in the poem, ‘‘Acadia,” in Nova Scotia. 





EMERSON’s first book, the pamphlet on ‘‘ Nature,’’ was published 
just sixty years ago, in 1836. It is a matter of interest to consider of 
how much permanent value his work is and to what extent he affects 
the thought of the present generation. This is done by John Jay 
Chapman in an interesting article in the Atlantic Monthly for this 
month, entitled ‘‘ Emerson Sixty Years After.” 





THE Adantic is taking up reviews of the century from several im- 
portant standpoints. These papers are rather in the line of John 
Fiske’s recent contribution, “‘A Century of Science.”” The review 
this month is “A Century of Social Betterment,’’ by Prof. J. B. Mc- 
Master, the historian. Another feature is W. P. Trent’s ‘* Dominant 
Forces in Southern Life.”’ In this paper a Southerner born and bred 
gives his estimate of the great forces at work in the South of to-day. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 


In Upper Uwchlan, Chester Co., Pa., on the 25th ult., a large number 
of friends and relatives assembled to celebrate the fortieth anniversary 
of Gideon Moore and his wife Lydia,—who was formerly Lydia 
Lavinia Garrett, daughter of Abner Garrett. Six of those who were 
present and signed the original certificate were again present, and en- 
joyed with others looking over the time-honored document. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


SWARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—Swarthmore Grammar School is 
about to meet the increased needs of the school by the organization of 
a Primary Department in care of a teacher of successful experience in 
such work, Annie L. Hay. She leaves a similar position to accept 
this. Two comfortable rooms.will be used in a near-by dwelling 
house. One or more of the present teachers will give assistance in 
some studies, and as the number of pupils will necessarily be limited, 
the work will at once be of high quality. This change will materially 
diminish the crowded condition of the school-building, and also enable 
the school to receive additional pupils as they apply. It will also en- 
able the other teachers to give greater attention to the advanced 
classes. . 

The total increase in teaching force this year over last is more 
than thirty per cent., which in these times is certainly an indication of 
healthful growth. 

The new department will open on the 5th instant. 


JANUARY. 


WHEN skies are cold with wintry stars, and hills 
Are white with yester-even’s snow, and lie 
In ghostly state beneath the ghostly sky ; 
When many a gusty blast the darkness fills 
With ever lonely, homeless sound, and chills 
The window panes with frost ; when crackling fly 
The sparks about the hearth, and glow and die, 
While in the pause his note the cricket trills ; 
Oh, then how dear is home! and what a sense 
Of ruddy warmth and peace beguiles the mind ! 
And what a charm in listening while the wind 
Blows fierce outside, through winter’s starry tents, 
And dies away around the window pane, 
And ever rises loud, and dies again ! 
—Ernest Warburton Shurtleff. 


LOVE’S ROSARY. 

SWEET names, the rosary of my evening prayer, 

Told on my lips like kisses of good-night 

To friends who go a little from my sight, 
And some through distant years shine clear and fair ! — 
So this dear burden that I daily bear 

Nightly God taketh, and doth loose me quite ; 

And soft I sink in slumbers pure and light 
With thoughts of human love and heavenly care. 


But when I mark how into shadow slips 

My manhood’s prime, and weep fast-passing friends, 
And Heaven’s riches making poor my lips, 

And think how in the dust love’s labor ends, 
Then, where the cluster of my hearth-stone shone, 

‘* Bid me not live,’’ I sigh, ‘till all be gone.” 


ful bird tapped at the window of Mrs. Nansen’s home at 
Christiana. Instantly the window was opened, and the 
wife of the famous Arctic explorer in another moment 
covered the little messenzer with kisses and caresses. The 
carrier pigeon had been away from the cottage thirty long 
months, but it had not forgotten the way home. It 
brought a note from Nansen, stating that all was going 
well with him and his expedition in the polar regions. 
Nansen had fastened a message to a carrier pigeon and 
turned the bird loose. The frail courier darted out into 
the blizzardly air. It flew like an arrow over a thousand 
miles of frozen waste, and then sped forward over another 
thousand miles of ocean and plains and forests, and one 
morning entered the window of the waiting mistress, and 
delivered the message which she had been awaiting so 
anxiously. We boast of human pluck, sagacity, and 
endurance ; but this loving little carrier pigeon, in its 
homeward flight, after an absence of thirty months, 
accomplished a feat so wonderful that we can only give 
ourselves up to the amazement and admiration which 
must overwhelm every one when the marvelous story is 


told. Mrs. Nansen’s pigeon is one of the wonders of the 
world.— Zhe Churchman. 














WOMEN AND TAXATION. 
31IsHOP DOANE quotes Mrs. W. W. Crannell’s attempt to 
prove that taxation without representation is not tyranny. 
As Hon. George F. Hoar said, years ago: ‘‘ We have 
driven our leading opponents from one position to an- 
other, until there is not a thoughtful opponent of woman 
suffrage now to be found who is not obliged to deny the 
doctrine laid down in the Declaration of Independence.”’ 

Mrs. Crannell asserts that ‘‘ the women who pay taxes 
do not want the ballot.’’. Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, presi- 
dent of the Maine Woman Suffrage Association, is the 
heaviest tax-payers among the women of Maine. Mrs. 
Elizabeth B. Chace and Mrs. Armenia S. White, for many 
years presidents of the Rhode Island and New Hampshire 
Woman Suffrage Associations, are almost, if not quite, 
the largest tax-payers among the women of their respec- 
tive States. Mrs. Hearst and Mrs. Stanford, who have 
probably done more good with their large fortunes than 
any other women in California, were contributors to the 
funds of the suffrage campaign. Everybody who has 
worked in the suffrage movement knows that there are 
many women tax-payers among the rank and file; and 
there were certainly more tax-payers among the 300,000 
women who petitioned the last New York Constitutional 
Convention for woman suffrage than among the 15,000 
who petitioned against it. A large number of tax-paying 
woman undeniably do desire suffrage, and the number is 
growing. 

Mrs. Crannell asserts that ‘‘ there is no discrimination 
against women in taxation.’’ Persons who are in a posi- 
tion to know say that there often is discrimination ; that 
it is not uncommon for the property of a non-voter to be 
assessed higher than adjoining property of equal value be- 
longing to some one with a political ‘‘ pull.’’ I know of 
at least one widow who was converted to suffrage by this 
injustice. 

But this is a minor point. The main ground of com- 
plaint is not unequal taxation, but taxation without repre- 
sentation ; not that women are made to pay more in pro- 
portion than men, but that they have no voice as to how 
the tax money shall be spent. The usual answer is that 
in whatever way the tax-money may be expended, the 
women share the benefits. But this does not meet the 
point. Let us illustrate it by the case of a Woman’s 
Club. All the members have to pay the same entrance 
fee and the same annual assessments. Suppose only one- 
half the members were allowed to vote on the expenditure 
of the money? Suppose (to take a concrete case) it were 
proposed to subscribe for some periodical for the use of 
the club, and part of the members wanted the orth 
American Review,* while others preferred the Police 
Gazette. If thedisfranchised half protested against their 
not being allowed to vote on the question, it would be no 
answer for the other half to say to them: ‘* You pay no 
larger assessments than the rest of us; there is no dis- 
crimination against you in taxation; and whatever peri- 
odical it is finally decided to subscribe for, you will have 
the reading of it as well as we.’ The others would 
answer: ‘* Yes, but since we help to pay for it, we have 
a right to a voice as to what it shall be.’’ 

Mrs. Crannell says: ‘‘ Taxation is the price the citi- 
zens pay for the protection of their property, their life, 
their liberty.’’ True, and it is right that women should 
help to pay for their protection. But, since they do help 
to pay for it, they are entitled to a voice as to what sort 
ot protection it shall be, and who shall administer it. If 
the police, whose duty it is to protect the city from dis- 
reputable resorts, take blackmail from them instead, and 
let them keep open ; if the authorities whose duty it is to 
protect the city from cholera by keeping the streets clean 
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leave them filthy; if the government spends money 
freely for things women do not approve, such as alder- 
manic junketings and great quantities of champagne at 
inauguration balls, and refuses to appropriate money for 
things women do approve, such as police matrons and 
adequate school accommodations for the children ; then it 
will not be easy to convince the thoughtful woman tax- 
payer that she and other women are not wronged. 

The women of New York State pay taxes upon five 
hundred million dollars’ worth of property. It will take 
more than Mrs. Crannell’s ingenuity to prove that they 
ought not to have a vote on the expenditure of that 
money.—Adice Stone Blackwell, in Woman's Journal. 


THE ‘* CURFEW ”’ SYSTEM. 
Tue ‘‘ Curfew Law’’ in towns and cities appears very 
popular. It is regarded as ‘* meeting a long-felt want.’’ 
It is said that two hundred cities have adopted it, and 
that ‘‘ city officials, parents, school teachers, employers 
of youthful labor, and especially chiefs of police are em- 
phatic in their praise of its efficacy.’’ 

In the Worth American Review, Mrs. John D. Town- 
send very earnestly supports the system. She says: 

‘«T have been told by one of our public school < at- 
tendance officers,’ whose work it is to gather in the truant 
school children, that the mothers of such children are 
largely in favor of the Curfew. One old man said: ‘ In- 
deed he should be thankful for anything that would keep 
his children in at night.’ 

‘« Whether parental neglect arises from poverty, reck- 
lessness, or natural indifference, it is unnecessary to in- 
quire ; probably each contributes. The effect upon the 
children, however, is to deprive them of the home influ- 
ence which in early life is invaluable. The only remedy 
seems to be compulsory responsibility, as indicated by 
the Curfew Ordinance. And if it is necessary that such 
protection should be afforded to children in a city of one 
hundred and fifty thousand population, how much more is 
it desirable where the population is so much greater—so 
large a proportion of the children thereof having been 
surrounded by vice from birth. 

‘¢ Beyond the advantages to the youth and right- 
thinking parents, the aid thus afforded to the police in 
the suppression of crime must be considered, as also the 
additional comfort afforded to citizens who are compelled 
to be abroad at night, in being freed from the shocking 
sights and sounds which greet the eye and ear in many 
portions of our city.’’ 


A War-sHIP Mabe a MIL_.—It is not by any means 
widely known, says an English journal, that the American 
frigate Chesapeake, famous for her historic encounter with 
the British ship Shannon in 1813, is in existence to-day, 
but is used in the somewhat inglorious capacity of a flour 
mill, and is making money for a hearty Hampshire 
miller, in the little parish of Wickham. After her cap- 
ture by Sir Philip B. V. Broke, she was taken to England 
in 1814, and in 1820 her timbers were sold to John Prior, 
miller of Wickham, Hants. Mr. Prior pulled down his 
own mill at Wickham, and erected a new one from the 
Chesapeake timbers, which he found admirably adapted 
for the purpose. The deck beams were 32 feet long and 
served without alteration for joists. Many of these tim- 
bers yet bear the marks of the Shannon's grape-shot, and 
in some places the shot are still to be seen deeply em- 
bedded in the pitch pine. The metamorphosis of a man- 
of-war into a peaceful life-sustaining flour mill is, per- 
haps, as near an approach to the prophecy that spears 
and swords shall be beaten into plows and pruning hooks 
as the conditions of modern civilization will allow. 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 


AT arecent meeting of the National Household Economic 
Association, held in Milwaukee, Elizabeth Boynton Har- 
bert presided, and in her annual address pointed out a 
large increase of late years in the number of schools of 
domestic science established in this country. Numerous 
colleges had added such departments, and there had been 
a great increase in clubs and organizations for the study 
of domestic science. Much also had been done during 
the year to demonstrate that domestic science and do- 
mestic training were not one and the same thing. Domes- 
tic science was the training of mistresses, of heads of 
homes, and of experts in a comparatively new field of 
learning. Domestic training meant the teaching and de- 
velopment of domestic servants. The fact.was commented 
upon that the schools of domestic science are not patron- 
ized as they should be, and that women seem backward 
in availing themselves of the opportunities extended. 
This is due in part to their lack of understanding of the 
opportunities offered, and partly to the failure of hos- 
pitals, sanitariums, homes, and similar institutions to 
recognize the value of trained ability, and to pay the 
salaries that such ability demanded. 

The report of the corresponding secretary, Alice J. 
Whitney of Chicago, gave a brief history of the organiza- 
tion of the Association and an exposition of its aims. 
The organization was founded by Laura S. Wilkinson, 
in 1891, and grew out of the committee on household 
economics of the world’s congress auxiliary in Chicago. 
The object of the society has been from the start to set 
domestic labor—all that pertains to the home—on a 
higher plane, to make the fashioning of the future house- 
keepers and homemakers an artistic study that the best 
thought of the coming generation may be devoted to the 
realization of an ideal home, which shall be the strong- 
hold from which shall emanate character, strength, edu- 
cation, and morality, the bulwark of support to the State 
and the hope for a brilliant future for the nation. Mrs. 
Whitney says that the Association has succeeded in arous- 
ing great interest in the subject of scientific housekeeping 
among the women’s clubs of the country, and suggests 
that the work can now be safely turned over to the Na- 
tional Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


A most shocking train-wreck occurred on the 27th ult. 
three persons were killed, and several others fatally injured by the 
plunge of a passenger train through the Cahaba river bridge, near 
Birmingham, Alabama. The cars fell a distance of 110 feet, and 
were broken to pieces on rocks. The wreck then caught fire. Though 
it seems too horrible for belief, it is strongly suspected that the affair 
was caused by train-wreckers. An examination of the bridge showed 
that the spikes on one side had been drawn for a rail length, which 
indicates that a rail was moved out of place to deliberately wreck the 
train. The railroad officials, ‘‘ who are now sure it was the work of 
train wreckers, have an army of detectives at work on the case.” 

AN extraordinary landslide occurred in County Kerry, Ireland, on 
the 27th ult. Near Rathmore there is an eminence about a thousand 
feet high, known as Boy Hill, and it was here that the landslide oc- 
curred. The rains, percolating through the ground, gradually loosened 
a huge mass of heath, and in the night a large part of the surface of 
the hill began to slide towards the valley. Gaining momentum as it 
moved, it swept downward with a roaring sound, carrying rocks, trees, 
and everything before it for miles. In some places the path of the 

-landslide was a mile wide, and as it moved along it buried everything. 
The residence of Mr. Donnelly, steward of Lord Kenmare, was en- 
guifed in the mass of earth and débris, and all of its occupants, Mr. 
Donnelly, his wife and seven children were killed. 

UP to the 28th ultimo there had been 2,094 cases and 1,494 deaths 
rom the bubonic plague in Bombay, India. 
rom the city, but the plague continues to increase. Martial law is 


hreatened upon the natives failing to obey the sanitary regulations to 
phe letter. 
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People are still fleeing | 


INCREASED pressure is being brought upon Turkey. The Sultan 
has been notified that the agreement of the Powers upon the question 
of the enforcement of reform in Turkey is perfect, and they demand 
that there shall be no delay on the part of the Porte in giving assent to 
the proposals. 


THE completed draft of the Venezuelan treaty, relating to the boun- 
dary dispute, was sent to Lord Salisbury on the 26th ult., and his final 
instructions to the British Ambassador are expected within a week or 
ten days. The only important point still open is the place of meeting 
of the arbitration tribunal. The Venezuelan Minister to this country, 
Senor Andrade, who has been to Caracas, has returned, and says the 


treaty is fully accepted by that Government, and will be approved by 
the Congress. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


DiscussiNG “ Fog Possibilities,’’ in an interesting article in this month’s 
Harper's, Alexander McAdie gives some pictures of fog phenomena 
photographed at the Lick Observatory, and hints at future discoveries 
which may enable the scientist to disperse fog either in the form of 
rain or a precipitate of dust. The author believes that a full under- 
standing of fog phenomena is a necessary precedent to the solution of 
the problem of rain-making. 

—The American Bible Society has decided to give its very valuable 
collection of bibles and bible manuscripts to the Lenox Library, New 
York City. As that library already has a collection second only to that 


in the British Museum, this addition will make it still more useful to 
scholars. 


—The Philadelphia Press remarks upon the statement that the 
Baltimore & Ohio railroad has not for years shown its true condition, 
and says: ‘* This was as true twenty years ago, when the railroad 
looked prosperous, as it is to-day, when it is bankrupt. It is true of 
all railroads which are not regular inflexible dividend payers, that 
their accounts do not tell the truth, and it is alsotrue of some railroads 
that pay dividends. Railroad managers will continue to cheat rail- 
road stockholders in this way until uniform accounts under public 
inspection and weekly publication of earnings are required.” 


—While Judge White was trying a larceny case at Pittsburg, re- 
cently, he said: ‘‘After an experience of twenty-three years on the 
bench, I am satisfied that four-fifths of all crimes are the direct results 
of drink, and four-fifths of the expense through criminal cases to the 
county are the direct results of drink,’’ 


—For the year ended December 1 last there were 1,804 accidents 
in the anthracite regions of Pennsylvania, in which 497 persons were 
killed. 

—The ice on the Susquehanna river, at Columbia, is now [29th] 
so thick that a line of sleighs has superseded the steam ferry in con- 
veying passengers to Wrightsville, The bridge at this place was some 
time ago destroyed by a storm. 


—The widow of Henry Ward Beecher fell and fractured her hip 
at Stamford, Connecticut, on the 28th ult. 


TOURS TO FLORIDA. 


No district in America presents, during the winter season, so many 


varied attractions as the State of Florida. Besides its delightful cli- 
mate, which to one escaping from the cold and unhealthful changes of 
the North seems almost ethereal, it is preéminently a land of sport and 
pleasure. Along its eleven hundred miles of salt-water coast and in 
its twelve hundred fresh-water lakes are fish of almost every conceiv- 
able variety, from the migratory tribes common to northern waters to 
the tarpon, pompano, and others of a more tropical character. No- 
where in all our broad land can the angler find a greater variety of 
game or better sport. 

Here also the most enthusiastic hunter finds satiety. Deer, turkeys, 
bears, panthers, and wild-cats roam at large through the more sparsely 
settled regions, while birds of all kinds may be found in abundance 
throughout the State. The more novel sport of alligator and manatee 
hunting may also be indulged in by the more adventurous tourist. 

With its matchless climate, its orange groves, its rivers and lakes, 
its boating and bathing, its fishing and hunting, and its extensive for- 
ests, Florida presents unrivaled attractions for the valetudinarian, the 
lover of nature, the sportsman, and the explorer. 

To this attractive State the Pennsylvania Railroad Company has 
arranged four personally conducted tours during the season of 1897, 
leaving by special train January 26, February 9 and 23, and March 9g. 
The first three tours will admit of a sojourn of two weeks in this de- 
lightful land ; tickets for the fourth tour will be valid to return until 


| May 31 by regular trains. 


Rates for the round trip, $50 from New York, $48 from Philadel- 
phia, and proportionate rates from other points. 

For tickets, itineraries, and other information, apply to ticket agents, 
special booking offices, or address George W. Boyd, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 








NOTICES. 

*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- 
ing Committee has made the following appoint- 
ments : 

Green St. Meeting, First mo. 10, at 10.30a. m. 
Fairhill Meeting, First mo. 10, at 3.30 p. m, 
Schuylkill Meeting, First mo. 17, at 10,30 a.m. 
An Appointed Meeting at Phoenixville, First 
mo. 17, at 3 p. m. 
Reading Meeting, First mo. 31, at 10.30 a. m. 
An Appointed Meeting at Reading, First mo. 
31, at 3.30 p. m. 
Cuas, E, THOMAS, 
Clerk of Committee. 





*,* Meetings appointed by the Visiting Com- 
mittee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting for First 
month are as follows: 


3. Oxford, Washington. 


10. Pipe Creek, Little Falls. 

17. West Nottingham, Gunpowder, and 
Sandy Spring. 

24. Fawn Grove, and Aisquith Street, 
Baltimore. 

31. Woodlawn. 


JouHN J. CORNELL, Chairman. 





*.* A Religious Meeting will he held at 
Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 Aspen street, 
West Philadelphia, First month 3, 1897, at 3 
p.m. This being the first religious meeting at 
the Home in the New Year, we extend a 
hearty invitation to ministering Friends, and all 
others interested in the welfare of humanity, to 
favor us with their presence. 

On behalf of the Committee, 

S. T. R. EAVENSON. 





*,* Meetings appointed by the New York 
Yearly Meeting’s Visiting Committee : 
First MONTH, 1897. 
3. Plainfield. 
10. Orange. 
17. New York. 
31. Westbury. 
JoserpH T. McDowELL, 
Clerk of Committee. 





*,* The Friends’ Temperance Workers of 
17th street and; Girard avenue, Philadelphia, 
decided at the Jast meeting that for six weeks 
after the 8th of] First month, 1897, and includ- 
ing the oth, tht meetings shall beheld on Sev- 
enth-day insteafl of Sixth-day as_ heretofore, 
on account of the lectures which are to be held 
at Race Street. | IsAAc SCULL, President. 





*.* The Philanthropic Committees of the 
(Philadelphia) Yearly and (Bucks) Quarterly 
Meeting will hald Conferences as follows : 
Newtown, last 'First-day in First mo., 1897. 
Langhorne, ” Second mo, 
Bristol, Third mo. 

, Commencing at 2,30 p. m. 
SUSANNA RICH, Clerk, 
Woodbourne, Pa. 
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This Little Maid in Red 


which you'll find 
on every box of 


ELECTRO- 
SILICON 


marks the genu- 
ine, and is a guarantee of the 


Best Silver Polish Known. 


Send for trial quantity 
aud fac-simile of box. 





Grocers sell it. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 


|Carpetings, Linoleum, 





*.* The Home-Influence Association will 
hold its next regular meeting First month 4, in 
Room No. 1, Friends’ meeting-house, 15th and 
Race streets, Philadelphia, at 2.30 p.m. Pro- 
gram, address by Catherine Bothwell, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 

The object of this Association is the consid- 
eration of all subjects tending to the enlighten- 
ment of thoughtful men and women, in the edu- 
cation of children, physically, mentally, and 
morally. 

All cordially invited. 


*,* Friends’ Charity Fuel Association meets 


| this (Seventh-day) evening, at 1520 Race St. 


Members are invited. 
Wm. HeEacock, Clerk. 


TRADE MAHK REGISTERED, 





AWPLE FREE. 
@town, N. Y.,U 8.a. 











.Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 


83 North Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 


'Whooping Cough and Croup 


Bring Untold Suffering. 
TRY DELAVAU’S REIFIEDY. 


Instant and Infallible. 
At Druggists or Depot, Sixth and Wood Sts., Phila. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH RLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 








grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 
D.S. WILTBERGER, Prop. 233 N. 2d St., Phila. Pa. 
Lime Light 

Electric 
and 20,000 Slides. Educational Lantern Slides a 
Specialty. Send for catalogue. Slides made to 

WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, 
Manufacturers of Marcy Sciopticons, 


STEREQPT 
Acetyline 

order andcolored. Slides rented. Exhibitions given. 

33, 35 & 39 S. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 
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YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 
140 N. Fifteenth St., 


re-opened 
NINTH MONTH 28TH, 1896. 

The rooms are open daily, except First-days, 
from 8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and Friends are cor. 
dially invited to avail themselves of the facilities 
afforded, those from without the city and young 
Friends boarding in the city being particularly de. 
sired to do so. 

The rooms are designed to be 


A CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL 
#RIENDLY MATTERS. 


ROLL TOP DESKS 


$12.00 UP. 


Largest Stock in America. 


JOSEPH L. SHOEMAKER & CO. 


926 Arch Street, Philad’a. 


REMOVAL, 


Dr. Chas. Dilworth Scholl 


HAS REMOVED TO 
No. 1414 Arch Street. 


DENTISTRY in all its branches given prompt and 
skillful attention. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH, CROWN AND BRIDGE 
WORK SPECIALTIES. 

NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. No 
charge made for Gas, or for Extracting Teeth, 
when new plates are ordered. 

OFFICE HOURS: 
9 to 12a. m. 
lto 5p. m. 





AU Work Guaranteed. 
Charges Moderate. 





John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & R. R. R.) 
DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


Lehigh and Free Burning Coal. 


Telephone Connection. 







\ 


H.C.BODEN&CO. 
WALNUT & I3"STS. 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 


Our SPECIALTY: Spectacles and Eye-Glasses. 
Our Motto: Accuracy and Promptness. 





Other Periodicals for 189°7. 


We announce our Periodical Rates for 1897. Read the figures given, and also read the notes below 
We will send the [NTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, one year, with any of the periodicals named below 


for the amount stated “ for both.” 


WEEKLIES. 

PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH 
San Re, GB) ok ce ke ees 4.60 
oF 5.30 
HaRPER’s Round TABLE, ($2),........ 3.60 
ES ee ee eee 2.90 
ee ee eee 4.85 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, ($3), .......+--. 4.60 
eee ee 5.30 
JOURNAL OF EpvucaTIon, ($2.50),....... 4.35 
LITTELL’s LIVING AGE, ($6), ......... 7.60 
PHILADELPHIA PREss, ($1),......... $2.65 
SPRINGFIELD (Mass.) REPUBLICAN, ($1) .. . 2.90 


*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we will 


name prices. 


MONTHLIES. 

PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. 
BRITISH FRIEND, (6s. 6d. and postage), . . . $3.75 
YOUNG FRIENDs’ REVIEW, ($0.75), ..... . 2.50 
SCRIBNER'’S MAGAZINE, ($3), ......... 4.60 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, ($4), ....... 5.60 
HaRPER’s MAGAZINE, ($4),.........-. 5.10 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY, ($4)... .....-. 5.30 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5),...... 6.60 
 }. § ara 4.60 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($),....... 6.10 
i. «<9 « 6.0 0 0 6 6.6 & 4 4.60 
REVIEW OF REviEws, ($2.50), ........ 50 
MOTHER’s NURSERY GUIDE : BABYHOOD, ($1), 2. 

SCATTERED SEEDS, ($0.50),........+.+. 2.35 
McCLURE’S MaGaZINE, ($1), ........-. 2.90 
THE Farm JOURNAL, ($0.50),.....-.... 20 
Our LITTLE ONES AND THE NURSERY, ($1),. . 2.90 


*,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if ordered 
through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading “‘ price for both.” 
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FRIENDS’ 





Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 
CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 
Send for Catalogue. 





Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadel- 
phia, furnishes a practical, guarded education and fits 


for college. 
Circulars on Application. 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School, 

and College Preparatory Classes. 

Send for catalogue con g = 
ticulars, references, and letters from 
parents. 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Under the Care hia Yearly Mi 
oO hie early Meeting 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
227 acres of Pr: fifteen teachers; Scientific, 
Classical, and Literary courses, preparing for col- 
lege ot aes i biological, ———- ae la- 
boratories, and large, we uip gymnasium ; 
manual training in wood ond metal work. 

For Catalogue, address 

GEO. L. MARIS, Principat. 


MARTIN ACADEMY, 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 

Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting ot 
Friends. Re-opens Ninth month 7, 1896. Primary, 
Intermediate, and Academical Department. A day 
school for both sexes. Good boarding in suitable 
homes at reasonable rates. Liberal course of si urly. 

For catalogue address, 

EDGAR STINSON, Principal, 
or M. L. YEATMAN, Secretary, 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
Fer Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes, 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Mee’ i 
Liberal course of study. Students prepared for col- 
SO cssasialiy attsactive tp boarding papi. Ste 
attractive ng pu - 
dents admitted whenever there are veoenalen. Send 
for circulars to LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 
Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogonts, Pa. 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present build- 
ing is new and much enlarged, and has perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. ealthfully and 

leasantly located near the Harlem Railroad, one 

our from New York City. For Catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 

CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 

Chappaqua, N. Y. 

FRIENDS’ ACADEMY. 

LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to 
enter college. Board and tuition $150 per school 
year. New building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address, 


PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y 





MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


| Special attention given to serving families. 
603 North Eighth St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 


Office 
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Good merchants find out 
that it pays to sell Macbeth 
lamp-chimneys because they 
make friends. 


SAVE % YOUR FUEL | 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With Its 120 Cross Tubes, 

ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men, 
r TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 

the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
m anagency. Write at once, 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
No, 45 furnace S:., ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


e@eeS WILLIAM HEACOCK, 24> 
Undertaker & Embalmer 


1313 Vine Street, Philada. 
TELEPHONE 4036. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


RAILROAD CO. 
PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOURS 


Matchless in Every Feature. 


CALIFORNIA 


Three tours to CALIFORNIA and the PACIFIC 
COAST willleave New York and Philadelphia Jan- 
uary 27, February 24, and March 27, 1897. Five 
weeks in California on the first tour and four weeks 
on the second. Passengers on the third tour will 
return on the regular trains within nine months, 
Stop will be made at New Orleans for the Mardi- 
Gras festivities on the second tour. 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville tours, allowing two weeks in Florida, 
will leave New York and Philadelphia January 26, 
February 9 and 23,and March 9, 1897. Rate, cover- 
ing expenses en route in both directions, $50.00 from 
New York and $48.00 from Philadelphia. 


WASHINGTON 


Tours, each covering a period of three days, will 
leave New York and Philadelphia December 29, 
1896, January 21, February 11, March 11, April 1 and 
22, and May 13, 1897. Rates, including transportation 
and two days’ accommodation at the best Washing- 
ton Hotel, $14.50 from New York and $11.50 from 
Philadelphia. 


OLD POINT COMFORT TOURS 


Returning Direct, or via 


RICHMOND AND WASHINGTON, 


will leave New York and Philadelphia December 26, 
1896, January 28, February 20, March 18, and April 
15, 1897. 


For detailed itineraries and other information, 
apply at the ticket agencies or address Geo. W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad | 
Street Station, Philadelphia. | 


But look out for the one 





that is made for your lamp. 


Let us send you the Index. 


Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 








Women’s Coats: 


At $5.00 — Coats of Kersey, Irish Frieze, 
Cheviot, and Astrakhan, high, loose front, 
half lined with satin, finely made and fin- 
ished. Reduced from $7.50 and $8.50. 

At $6.50—High, box-front Coats, of Worum- 
bo Chinchilla, front lined with twilled silk, 
made and tailored in an exceptionally fine 
manner. Colors: blue and black. Re- 
duced from $12. 

At $7.50 — Coats of English Kersey, Frieze, 
Rough Cheviot and fine, rich curl Astrak- 
han Cloth, many of them lined throughout 
with satin, others half lined, some have 
velvet collar, in black and colors. Re- 
duced from $12 and $15. 

At $10.00—High-buttoned, loose-front Coats 
of rich Montagnac, lined throughout with 
rich satin, inlaid velvet collar, coat back. 
Colors: blue and black. Reduced from 
$20.00. 

At $15.00—Coats of rich English Cheviot, 
either shield or reefer front, lined through- 
out with changeable taffeta, a rich garment, 
made in the finest manner. Reduced 
from $25.00. 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY AND AC- 
CURATELY FILLED. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL | 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, | 
be found very satisfactory. 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be una- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3,500 persons, reaching, say 16,000 read- | 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
ts contents gives special weight to each adver- postage. Postage stamps accepted. 
tisement. g@g-When our readers answer an | Bind your papers, and have a volume 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon | of over rooo pages of valuable reading 
seeing the advertisement in this paper.“ | matter at the end of the year. 





A careful supervis- | Cheap, Neat, Convenient 


BINDER FOR 
THE INTELLIGENCER 


Holds a year. 25 cents, including 











) _ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 
THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT C0, 


Absolutely Pure. 


Celebrated for its great leavening strength 
and healthfulness. Assures the food against 
alum and all forms of adulteration common to 
the cheap brands. 

Roya Baktnc Powper Company, 

106 Wall St., New York. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO. 
Real - Estate - Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNovT S8r., PHILA. 


RENTS, SALES, 


PETER WRIGHT&SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA, 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Se- 
curities a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
Interest allowed on deposits. 


MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 


Eastern Nebraska Investments. 


Long or Short Time, 


Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Piatte Co., Neb. 
JOsEPH WEBSTER, WM. WEBSTER, 

President. Cashier. 


‘BONDS 


We have several choice lots of high- 
grade Bonds, suitable for Trustees and 
other conservative investors. 

Full particulars, with prices, will be fur- 
nished on application. 


HEYL & MAJOR, Bankers, 


WHY IS Ingram’s Blended Tea 
so much cheaper than cocoa? 
BECAUSE 


one pound makes one hundred and fifty cups. 


WILLIAM 8S. INGRAM, 


TEA DEALER, 
$1 NORTH SECOND STREET, Philadelphia, Penna. 


7 AQUILA J. 1 LINVILL, 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N. 10th St. Phila. 


No. 7 North ro Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a Gumnes, Trust and Banxixe Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts s 
Exxwcutor, ADMINISTRATOR, TR —executing Trusts of every kind,—REcEIVER, GUARDIAN, etc., ete 
Enterest or Dividends Collected, Real managed f for residents 0 or non residents, etc., etc. 


Eéward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. Scorsese Byrn.” 
Becutive Commitice: Wm. H. Pe Wile mek OP we shows, geome B- Baker, John L. Blake, 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


THE G i —< A ry D SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE R U O. 
ANNUITY AND r C 


Executes Trusts, Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Allows Interests on Deposits, Cares for Real Estate. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 

WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer. J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 

NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, s = be er. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 

EDW. SYDENHAM eae ALBERT ATLEE JACKSON, Assist. to Vice-Pres't. 
WILLIAM . AU MONT, Manager of Trust Department. 


MANAGERS: 


GEORGE TU — BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H. + 
FRANCIS I. Gow WEN 

GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 
HENRY TATNALL, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DesIRABLE Forms OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actual Net Cost. Itis PuRELY MUTUAL; has AssETs oF TWENTY-FIV®& MILLIONS and 
a Sugpius of over THree MiILLions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INCONTESTABLE. 

HENRY C. BROWN. 


Pres., EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres., HARRY F. WEST. Sec., 
THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PEN NSYLVANIA, 
NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
pany issues its red Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
the Company Fr option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able semi-annually. This company also receives deposits, — by check. 
. DIRECTORS . 
N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, — Williams, Jr., John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, Isaac H. Ciothier, John B Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott 


Francis R Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 
Joseph E Gillingham, Charles Roberts. Joo! J. Bally, George in Stuart Wood. 


EFFINGHAM e. seen, 
JOHN A. BROW JR. 
BENJAMIN W RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT, 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, 


ISAAC ¥- ern R, 
JOHN C. SIMS. 

PEMBERTON '8. HUTCHINSON, 
JOSIAH M. BACON. 








This Com 


Phillip C. Garrett, 








The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


IMSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
ll Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and a from the Assets of the Com: yr 
President. SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROW WN; er wena cvaary 
ASA 8. WING; M eet) insurance ao Sea, aT a: ASHBROOK ; Officer, 
J. ROBERTS ; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
“Tie Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


SF. BALDERSTON'S SON |“ Owe My Life to It.” 


will continue the 


aa OF PAPER HANGINGS 
AND WINDOW SHADES 


At 902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 
Orders from Friends solicited. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 


‘‘Tam advocating your COMPOUND OXYGEN 
here, for I feel that I owe my life toit. Eleven years 
ago I was given up by physicians here to die with 
consumption, but heard of your Compound Oxygen, 
tried it, and am still living. I feel that it is the 
BEST MEDICINE ay CONSUMPTION, and, in 
fact, the ONLY CURE 

BELL C. BoyRaTH, 
Ardmore, Indian Territory. 





Would it no be well to learn someth: of the 
read which nae effected such a remarkable cure? 
“wo Drs. Star 7 & Palen for their Boox or 200 

SENT TRE 


. ™ Starkey & Palen, 


1529 ARCH STREET, PHILAD’A, Pa. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
TORONTO, CANADA. 


1624 Chestnut St. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 
Jobbing Attended To. 

1125 Sheaff street above Race), 

R. RICHARDS, 
1917 Grats Avenue. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 


2232 Wallace Street. | Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Phiiadelphia, Pa 





